10/14 - BIA on Soviet assistance: 
"As far as the military assistance of 
the Soviet Union is concerned, it 
should be stressed that such assis- 
tance does exist." It is needed to 
repel "foreign interferences" but it 
in no way contradicts the Geneva ac- 
cords. The LAT put it this way: 

Afghanistan said it still has Sovi- 
et military advisers but that they 
are only in Kabul province and are 
not involved in fighting Western - 
backed rebels. A Foreign Ministry 
statement broadcast by official Ka- 
bul Radio denied U.S. charges that 
Soviet military personnel still 
seemed to be aiding government 
forces. It said the advisers are there 
"for technical acquaintance with 
weapons, but they do not take part 
in operating the weapons." 

- BIA - Soviet wrestling advisers will 
supervise a 10-day course for wrest- 
ling trainers at the Amani Lycee in 
Kabul . 

- Najibullah has 
ordered the "re- 
transfer of the 
announcement of 
the state of 
emergency" from 
the Council of 
Ministers to the 
Nat'l Assembly 
since a "rela- 
tive favorable 
state prevails 
in the country." 



10/22 - NYT - UN officials are worried 
that many displaced people in Afghan 
cities may suffer another winter with 
too little to eat. Despite large amounts 
of wheat from the USSR that have been 
stockpiled, the fighting has prevented 
enough food from getting through. Locusts 
in northern Afghanistan this summer ate 
part of the Afghan crop. 
United Natims officials say they 
have commitments from Italy and 
West Germany to provide food that will 




Mr Najibullah 



10/15 - BIA - The DYOA produced 13 
video-cassette films this year. 
- The solar energy unit of the road 
maintenance dept. was inaugurated. 
The unit has 44 collectors & gener- 
ates 446 kws of energy on a sunny 
day. 

10/16 - BIA - The USSR will send 
47,000 "clearing dollars" worth of 
water pumps to Kabul City to "keep 
the parks of the city cleaned & 
green. " 

10/17 - BIA - A Spaniard named 
Khrsio Khman Sanjir Garcia [sic] 
was sentenced to 5 years in prison 
for spying. He was captured on 7/30 
near Kandahar. 

10/18 - BIA - The new Soviet Ambas- 
sador to Afghanistan is B. Nikolae- 
vish Pastoukhov. 



probably be sent by train. But they say 
the United Nations has only about 
10,000 tons of the 30,000 tons it wants. 
The Soviet Union, the Afghanistan Gov- 
ernment's major ally, donated 7,000 of 
,the 10,000 tons. 

^ The United Nations plans to super- 
vise the distribution, through Govern- 
ment health dispensaries and the Af- 
ghan Red Crescent. The food is in- 
tended for the small children, pregnant 
and nursing mothers, and aged, sick or 
crippled people among the poor and 
displaced who have been driven by the 
fighting to Kab;i],aiid other cities 




"We're not concerned about feeding 
the populations of the cities; that's the 
responsibility of the Government." 
said Prince Sadruddin Aga Khan. 
United Nations coordinator for hu- 
manitarian relief for Afghanistan. "We 
»re concerned about the vulnerable 
groups who may be bypassed." * * • 
So far this year ne and his staff of 25 
based m Geneva, have coordinated the 
spending of about $100 million on the 
distribution of food, seeds and fertilizer 
and other relief supplies to about 
250.000 people inside Afghanistan. Most 
of the aid was donated by the Soviet 
Union. 

With Soviet approval, the aid has 
gone to towns and cities in Government 
njnds, and to the rebel-held country- 



- Shevardnadze 



10/24 - NYT 
told the Soviet legislature 
it was all a mistake: 

Since the withdrawal of Soviet com 
bat units from Afghanistan was com- 
pleted in February. Soviet press com- 
mentators have written about the 1979 
Intervention, which cost 13,000 Soviet 
lives, as a mistake or an immoral act. 

But no high official has publicly con- 
demned the decision as sharply as Mr 
Shevardnadze did today. 

"We violated the norms of proper 
behavior," he said. "We went against 
general human values. I am talking, of 
course, about the dispatch of troops to 



This excerpt from the AP 

translation of the sneerh ^""e, about the dispatch of troop's to 
.nn.n.o^ 1^ ..7.. ^on^-^'tted the Lst 



appeared 
NYT. 



in the 10/25 



When more than 100 U.N. mem- 
bers for a number of years were 
condemning our action, what 
other evidence did we need to 
realize that we had set ourselves 
against all of humanity, violated 
norms of behavior, ignored uni- 
versal human values? 

I am referring of course to our 
military engagement in Afghani- 
stan. It .should teach us a lesson 
that in this case, gross violations 
Of our own laws, intraparty and 
civil norms and ethics were al- 
to wed. 

At the time I am speaking 
about, M. S. Gorbachev and I were 
candidate members of the Polit- 



serious violations of our own legisla- 
Uon, our party and civilian norms."* , , 

Mr. Shevardnadze did not explicitly 
address the question of what role Mos- 
cow had played in the coup that led to 
me mtroduction of Soviet forces. Nor 
did he take note of recent American as- 
sertions that at least 300 Soviet mili- 
Ury advisers remain in Afghanistan 
manning missile batteries south of 
Kabul and wearing Afghan Army uni- 
forms. The Soviet Government has 
denied the accusations and invited for- 
eign observers, including Americans 
to investigate for themselves. 

The Soviet Union continues to pro- 
vide military aid to the Afghan Govern- 
ment and says it will continue to do so 
until the United States stops supplying 
arms to the Afghan rebel forces. In his 



buro. I found out about what had "'*u"»^^ Aignan rebel forces. In his 

happened from radio and newspa- "'f- Shevardnadze went out of 

per reports. A decision that had ^° P^^^^ Afghan Govem- 

. tnent of President Najibullah 



per reports. A decision that had 
very serious consequences for our 
country was made behind the 
back of the party and the people 
We were confronted with a fait ac- 
compli. 
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Pakistan concerned 
at refugee aid cuts 



By Christina Lamb in Islamabad 



THE Pakistan Government is 
becoming increasingly con- 
cerned over drastic cuts in 
Western aid to Afghan refu- 
gees. Officials complain of an 
almost $15m (£9.3m) cash 
shortfall from the United 
Nations High Commission for 
Refugees (UNHCR), and say 
they urgently need a further 
$200m assistance for commodi- 
ties and transport. 

A delegation led by Mr 
Happy Minwalla, Ambassador 
at Large to the Pakistan Gov- 
ernment, has left to tour 
Europe and America to request 
help. 

Mr Minwalla says: "We fear 
that with the decline in West- 
ern interest since the Soviet 
troops withdrew, we will be 
left with the entire burden of 
supporting the world's largest 
refugee population". 

The cost of looking after 
more than 3.8m refugees living 
in 345 camps is more than $lm 
a day, of which Pakistan at 
present provides 46 per cent, 
the UNHCR 16 per cent, the 
World Food Programme (WFP) 
33 per cent, and other donors 5 
per cent. 

The crisis has come about 
because the UNHCR, which 



has been providing aid since 
1980, has a $100m deficit and is 
cutting back on all pro- 
grammes by at least 10 per 
cent. 

This means that Pakistan, 
one of the largest recipients, 
has been told to make addi- 
tional savings of $4m. The pro- 
gramme had already been 
slashed to $35.119m, compared 
to $43.7m last year, and far less 
than the $46m Pakistan 
requested. 

Instead of the predicted 
return of refugees to Afghan- 
istan, 67,635 more have arrived. 
Four new camps have been set 
up, costing a further $9m. 

UNHCR suggested that 
money could be saved by cut- 
ting various projects and stop- 
ping supplies of kerosene, a 
prospect which horrifies Pakis- 
tan, which fears further defor- 
estation of its already denuded 
forests. 

In a letter to Mr Jean-Pierre 
Hoch, head of UNHCR, a Pakis- 
tangovernment representative 
said: "We are utterly disturbed 
by these developments. There 
has been no material change in 
the refugee situation. Substan- 
tial repatriation is nowhere in 
sight." . 

Financial Times 9/9 



Surprise appointment in 
Afghanistan *justifed' 



KABUL: The Afghan Gov- 
ernment said the surprise 
appointment of the brother 
of former Afghan President 
Barbrak Karmal to the post 
of first deputy premier was 
made because *'he now 
agrees with the policy of na- 
tional reconciliation". 

The appointment of Mr 
Mahmoud Baryalai, 44, who 
has just been released from 
jail where he was placed last 
year for favouring a military 
solution to the Afghan war, 
was announced at the week- 
end on state television. 

No explanation was giv- 
en at the time, but govern- 
ment spokesman Moham- 
mad Nabi Amani said that 
Mr Baryalai "was one of 
those who seriously rejected 
the policy of national recon- 
ciliation, he was in favour of 
the mihtary option, on these 
grounds he was put in jail for 
a whUe". 



"But time has lapsed," 
Mr Amani said, "there have 
been (party) sacrifices and 
the policy of national recon- 
ciliation has been successful, 
and Mr Baryalai had de- 
clared his support of the 
policy (of national recon- 
ciliation)". 

Asked whether Mr Bar- 
yalai would be more senior 
to Sultan Ali Keshmand, the 
man considered de facto 
prime minister after the dis- 
missal of Mr Hassan Sharq 
from the post last February, 
Mr Amani said "it is diffi- 
cult to say". 

Mr Baiyalai was party di- 
rector of foreign relations 
under his brother Mr Kar- 
mal, who ruled Afghanistan 
from 1979 to 1986, when 
General Najibullah took the 
reins of power. 

Mr Kannal, now in exile 
in the Soviet Union, is con- 
sidered the man responsible 



for the Soviet troop invasion 
of Afghanistan. 

When Soviet troops 
pulled out of Afghanistan in 
February, Mr Baryalai was 
in jail, and non-pany mem- 
bers of the Government 
were dismissed and replaced 
by members of the ruling 
People's Democratic Party 
of Afghanisun (PDPA). 

The Mujahedeen resis- 
tance have been fighting the 
Soviet-backed Government 
in Kabul for the past 10 
years. 

They have demanded 
that General Najibullah and 
his party step down if a 
peaceful settlement is tO'be 
reached. 

One source close to the 
Government said there was 
speculation that Mr Baryalai 
would take up the position 
of "shadow foreign 
minister". 

SCMP 6/27 



Prices of essential commodities in Kabul on 
20 August 1989 



Rice 1800 Afs/Sccr 

Ghee 2850 Afs/Sccr 

Peas 950Afs/secr 

Beans 2450 Afs/Secr 

Sugar 3220 Afs/Scer 

Beef- 4200 Afs/Seer 

Lamb- 5250 Afs/Secr 

Tea 12600 Afs/Sccr 

Com— .—900 Afs/Scer 

Tomato- 400 Afs/Secr 

Potato- 300 Afs/Sccr 

Omen 300 Afs/Secr 

Melon 400 Afs/Secr 

Diesel oil 500 Afs/gallon 

Petrol 1200 Afs/gallon 

Charcoal 1690 Afs/Seer 

Wood fuel 320 Afs/Seer 

National bus 

fare inside city 4 Afs/person 

Private buses 10 Afs/person 

Loaf of Bread 14 Afs 

Loaf of silo Bread 40 Afs 



• Seer is a unit of weight equal of 7 kHograms. 
*290 Afghani is exchanged with one US doUs. 
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Soviets stockpile 
food for Afghans 



KABUL: Massive Soviet 
aid will ensure 
Afghanistan does not 
starve during the harsh 
winter despite Muja- 
hedeen rebel control over 
much of the countryside, 
a top goverrunent oCBcial 
said. 

"You should be confi- 
dent that the Soviet Union 
will not leave us in 
hunger," First Deputy 
Prime Minister Mahmood 
Baryalai told foreign re- 
porters . 

He said Kabul had 
stockpiled 35,000 tonnes of 
wheat from the Soviet 
Union to see the city 
through the winter. 

"We have completed 
our foodstuff prepartions 
for the winter," he said. 

International relief 
agencies say Kabul needs 
to put away at least an- 
other 60,000 tonnes before 
the roads ice over. 

Tens of thousands of 
people are leaving the 
capital every month as 
prices soar in markets 
ahead of winter and mer- 
chants and traders begin 
to hoard, aid workers say . 

Mr Baryalai said the 
government was distribut- 
ing 500 tonnes of food a 
day to the 1.5 million 



ration card-holders in 
Kabul, which has a popu- 
lation of around two 
miUion. 

"As for reserves, the 
danger of last winter we 
do not face this winter," 
Mr Baryalai said. 

Some 40 Aeroflot cargo 
planes fly into Kabul each 
day with 5,000 tonnes of 
goods from the Soviet 
Union. 

The planes take off and 
land in a tight corkscrew 
pattern and send out mag- 
nesium flares to avoid the 
rockets and heat-seeking 
missiles fired by 
Mujahedeen guerillas 
from the hills around the 
capital. 

A convoy of about 1,300 
trucks and military ve- 
hicles taking food and 
weapons to the key 
southern city of Kandahar 
has apparently stalled. 

Mr Baryalai said the 
convoy had been attacked 
by rebel rockets and "two 
or three vehicles" had 
been damaged. 

"Our opponents are not 
sitting idle," he said. 

"They know that if the 
convoy gets through they 
wiU lose the balance of 
forces." - Reutsr 



HK Standard 9/11 
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-Afghan Ex-King's Political Star Rises 



By Anwor-ul-Haq Ahody 



ZAUIR SIIAH, the cx-king nf Al- 
gli;mistan, has been the major hen 
e(i( iary ol every inihtary sialeniale 
in I he war in Alghanistan. The relnsal «il 
the Kahiil governnienl before I U8(), and 
III (lie irsislanK' sin(e 1^)87, lo nrgotialc 
uiih t aih oiht r, has slrengihiiud /ahn 
Shah s hid l(»r power as a c«)nij)r()nii.se so- 
hiiion lo ihe (ondict. Since ihe wiih- 
(haual o! the Soviet fortes, ihe inability 
of du- mniahuirrv and die govrnnnenl 
louts lo deleai each odier, (ontbincd 
uilh increasing civilian tasnallies, have 
led lo iMoie (alls lor a political soliilion. 
( ()MS( (|iu iiil). /.ahir Shah's political Mar 
has been using 

A senioi US oHitial recently nu t with 
die loiniei king, who is also discussing 
wiih die governineni of Hena/ir iUuiiio 
\\\v possibiiily of meeting with Aiglian 
ic Ih I leadeis in I'akistan. All of this has 
been welcomed by die Kabul icgime. 

/.ahir Shah is immensely popular. Ac- 
toichng lo a 1987 poll, ovc! 70 percent 
o( the lefngees in Pakistan prefer Zahir 
Shah to any other Afghan politician. His 
popularity amotig Afghans inside the 
couniiy and emigre comnuinities iii die 
West is piobably even greater, lie stands 
for Afghan nationalism, tradiliunal l.s- 
lam, government of law, a consideiable 
degiee of political lieedom. .VKioeco- 
nomic moderni/alion, and a mixed econ- 
omy. 

lie is also popular because of the un- 
popularity of his rivals - communists and 
fundamentalists. Oppression, gencxide. 
destruction, economic chaos, lawle.s.snes.s, 
atheism, and foreign (Soviet) rule consti- 
tute the legacy of conununism. Similarly, 
Islamic fundamentalism, which negates 
Alglian nationalism, cmphasi/es radical 
Islam instead of ti adiiional Islam, and is 
rather insensitive lo human rights and 
|)olitical freedom, is not very popular. 

Of coui se. /ahir Shah has very power- 
ful adversaries loo: Afghan fundamental- 
ists. Pakistan, and lian. Because of the 
slialegK impoi lance of Pakistan in die 
war against the Kabul government, ihe 
Unitecl Stales and Saudi Aiabia enclor.se 
Pakistan's su|)port for the Afghan funda- 
menialisis, which (until now, at least) \vm 
meant opposition lo Zahir Shah. Willing- 
ness to meet with the former king may 
itidicatc a c hangc in US policy, however. 

Zahir Shah's problem has been com- 
pounded by his do-noihing policy. Mili- 
tarily weak, he does not liave any aclivisi 
.strategy and oigani/ation which would 
tran.sform his po|)ulariiy into a major po- 



litical foice. Mis policy of wait-and-see 
has allowed his fundamentalist oppo- 
iiciu.s to dominate die political agenda. 

While i\m miiiiimiin-risk approach 
has helped Zahir Shah lo survive phys- 
ically (no assassination attempts) and po- 
litically. !l has also made il very dillic idl 
for him lo lake advantage of j)olitical op- 
portunities. Following the Soviet witli- 
drawal, Kabul wa.s exiremely nervous 
about its liilure. I he communists weie 
ready for inajoi ccmcessions. Indeed, 
ihey begged Zahir Shah lo accept the 
transfer of power in return lor niinoi 
ccjinmunisl participation in goveuiinent. 

Zahii Shah was apprehensive thai any 
negoliaiion with the goveinment would 
be tonsideic-d ireascmous by the fiiiida 
mentalisls. l ui ihermcu e, he- believed 
that without US and Pakistani support 
foi such a deal the war would not end. 
Zahii Shah ccndd have ii.sed the wilh- 
cliawal ol Soviet forces and replacement 
of ihe communist regime as historic 
achievements well wotlli the concession 
lo allow minor connminisi participation 
in govennneni. Zahir Shah could also 
inobili/.e his supporters in favor of peac e, 
thus pressuring the US and Pakistan to 
nidorse his initiative. However, his risk 
averse personality prevented him Ikhu 
taking advantage of that oppoiiunily. 
(^onsecjuently, as ihe strategy of military 
resolution of the conflict prevailed be- 



tween early 1988 and die .summer of 
198?}. Zahir Shah's star waned, loo. 

But the viujahideni have not been alile 
lo picrvail, and a stalemate exists, f his 
has led lo increased domestic and 
iniernaiional suppori feu a political solu- 
tion Ccmsecjuenily. Zahir Sh ib s foiiiiiic 
has been rising, lie is still immensely 
popular. AJdiongh the negotiating posi- 
lion of the government has improved 
substantially, Zahir Shah is still piobably 
acceptable to Kabul and its Soviet back- 
ers. The lack of a military icsohilion, 
combined with the unpopularity of rebel 
attacks on cities and the power struggle 
within the resistance, have leduced the 
risk of negotiating a setileinent. 

Zahir Shah is popular enough to sur- 
vive the negative politic al rc peic ussion of 
minor concession to the communists in 
relurn lor the replacement of the Kabul 
government.. lie can also inobili/e his 
snppoi iers in favor of pt;ac e and pres- 
sure the US and Pakistan to abandon die 
siralcgy of military resolution of ihe con 
llici - if lie demonslrales more political 
courage than he has thus far. 

U Atimir ul-lliuj Aluidy is a fnnftssar of 
pohltfol snnuf al Prunuinire Cnllegf. 

The Christian Science Monitor 

September 20. 1 989 
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REBELS VOW TO ASSASSINATE KING 

1^ ISLAMABAD, Pakistwi — Radical 
1^ Afghan fundamentalist guenriiias 
warned yesterday they win assassinate, 
their country's ousted king if he tries to - 
-^^ead a postwar government in Kabul. • %« 



He takes a Very grave risk of being 
shot," said Nawab Salim, spokesman 
for the hard-line Hezb-i4slaau party. 
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run by anti-American Gulbaddin Hek- 
matyan **The mujahedeen (holy war- 
i riors) will not let Zahir Shah come to 
[Afghanistan." . • ». • . 

Abdul Rahim, a spokesman for this 
guerrillas' govemment-in-exile, said a 
royal return is tantamount to a rebel 
defeat. "It would mean the mujahe- 
deen and the people of Afghanistan are 
defeated^" said Rahim. - ' v 

Royalists among the rebels, most 
notably Syed Gailani's National Is- 
lamic Front of Afghanistan, say the 
king is the only A%han able to rally 
warring factions. 

! Asim Masser-Zia, a spokesman for 
I^Gailani's group, predicted Zahir Shah 
iWill fly to Kabul from Rome in 
January or February and retire after 
|convenin^ a traditional Afghan council 
Stoo¥«scc general elections.^^^ ^^^^^^ 

This could happen only after Najib 
^Ijvas out of Kabul, he said. 

• ■ . — . ■■ - , . 

^3?aki$tan*s army chief of staff. Gen. 
Mirza Aslam meanwhile, said the 
Kremlin appears willing to abandon 
JNaiib, _ " « • «• 



^j^He recommended the Afghan resis- 
;^tahce n^otiate with remnants of the 
.Afghan government after a Soviet 
JM«ep of the party. ; v. - 



The CIA Has 
Bungled It 



By Bill McCollum 



AFTER 10 YEARS and nearly $2 billion dol- 
lars in American aid, something has gone ter- 
ribly wrong with the war in Afghanistan. But 
U.S. lawmakers who want to see the maj-ir 
cause of the problem don't have to hike ovrr 
the Hindu Kush with the tnujaheddin rebels; they can 
simply cross the Potomac River to Langley. 

Instead of the swift victory by rebel forces expected 
once Soviet troops withdrew, Najibullah's pro-Moscow 
regime remains in power and the war is stalemated. 
Some blame inept mujaheddin, bands of extremist guer- 
rillas or even unexpected strength in the Kabul regime. 
But the root of the problem lies in America's Central 
Intelligence Agency. The CIA has secretly pursued a 
wrong-headed Afghan policy for years. That policy has 
now culminated in a monumentally Incompetent pro- 
gram of arms procurement and distribution, and worse 
yet, in the handing over of the fate of the Afghan people 
to Pakistan's bumbling military intelligence service. 

Last week the CIA tacitly recognized these failures 
by reassigning the head of its Afghan Task Force. And 
yesterday The Washington Post reported th?t the Bush 
administration had signaled a possible shift 
in U.S. policy by making overtures to for- 
mer Afghan monarch Zahir Shah. -The ap- 
proach to the king is apparently part of a 
belated effort to shore up the Afghan resis- 
tance's faltering interim government now 
based in Peshawar, Pakistan. 

Pakistan's strategic interest in Afghan- 
istan is natural. Its support for the reb- 
els began four years before the 1979 So- 
viet invasion, when Pakistani agents trained 
Afghan Mostem activists eager to overthrow 
Kabul's pro-Soviet President Mohammed 
Daoud. In 1976, they recruited Gulbuddin 
Hekmatyar, a fire-brand fundamentalist stu- 
dent-leader at Kabul University, who is now — 
apart from Najibullah's government— the most 
dangerous threat to the aims of the mujahed- 
din. 

"After the Soviet invasion, as millbna of Af- 
ghan families took refuge in Pakistsan and 
their men look up arms, Hekmatyar's party 
received the majority of weapons, money and 
other support from Pakistan's Inter-Servke 
Intelligence (ISO, their equivalent of the CIA. 

Afghans wanting refugee status got quicker 
registratk)n if they moved into Hekmatyar-run 
refugee camps. Refugees wanting licenses for 
their trucks were stalled six months or more 
unless they joined Hekmatyar's party. And for 
the next nine years, roughly half of all weap- 
ons — provkled by America, Europe or the 
Saudi government— went to Hekmatyar. 

WhOe it is the brges^ resistance group in 
terms of weapons recei«d, Hekmatyar's fac- 
twn remains small Inskic Afghanistan. Unlik* 
the six other mujaheddin groups, his has no, 
ethnic, tribal or regkmal base. Hakmatyar 
seeks to defeat the communist regime in Kabul 
but. just as fiercely, to smash Afghanistan't 
^, <ftbal-family structure and intnxliice a so-' 
called dennocratic one-party funoamentalist 
state with himself at the helm. 



This was. and still is. an unpopular positkm 
among the traditfonalist Afghan people. De- 
spite assurances from Pakistani and U.S. gov- 
ernment ofTidalB that his group is the largest 
and most effective militarily, Hekmatyar has 
attracted a very small group of competent 
commanders and a somewhat larger cotlectkm 
of rural bandits and would-be warbrds. They 
are choked with supplies but k)w on compe- 
tence and zeal— apart from rakiing other par- 
ties. 

One such Hekmatyar warterd recently kkl- 
^iiapped and tortured to death several offkera 
" mder the command of Ahmed Shah Massoud, 
he fieW commander of another fundamentalist 
party. This was hardly the first such incident. 
Throughout the war, as much as three-quar- 
!ers internecine mujaheddin fighting in- 
volved Hekmatyar forces. 

In Pakistan's border city of Peshawar, 
where Hekmatyar's cadre is strong and well- 
disciplined, his party has been impikrated in 
doKns of disappearances and outright mur- 
ders of people Hekmatyar considers a 
threat — rival commanders or even nxxierate 
Afghan intellecttials. 

Last spring, when supporters of former king 
Zahir Shah gathered unarmed in Peshawar, 
young Hekmatyar toughs brandished 2-by-4s 
and beat oM men present on the dait. Weeks 
later at a press conference, Heckmatyar 
laughed and warned that it could certainly hap- 
• pen again. A year ago, he threatened Western 
journalists with kklnapping if they traveled in 
Afghanistan without his approval, and at least 
one Western reporter, traveling with another 
party, was murdered. Recently, he denounced 
all journalists as Western spies— remarks 
roundly critkized even by other so<alled fun- 
damentalist leaders. 

Many Afghan leaders and Westerners in Pe- 
shawar see him not as a "fundamentalist" ckMie 
of AyatoUah Khomeini but ckwer to Libya's 
power-mad Moammar Gadhafi. After the re- 
cent murder of Massoud's troops, the head of 
the mujaheddin govemment-in-exile, soft-spo- 
ken SibghatuUah Mojadidi, uncharacteristkally 
denounced Hekmatyar as a criminal. 

The reason Hekmatyar gets Pakistani sup- 
port is his unflinching foyalty to ISI, still 
manned chiefly by army officers installed by 
former Pakistan president Zia ul-Haq despite a 
change at the top engineered by Prime Min- 
ister Benezir Bhutto this year. Like Zia, the ISI 
officers admire Hekmatyar's internationalist 
brand of Islam as much as his political obedi- 
ence, and what happens in Peshawar or over 
the border is seen as an internal Afghan affair. 

Why the CIA gave ISI its proxy was 
easier to understand in the beginning. 
Our intelligence community had little 
faith in the mujaheddin's ability to drive out 
the Soviets; for a relatively small sum we couM 
blacken Moscow's eye and get our own back 
for Vietnam. Even after the mujaheddin 
showed surprising competence and resolve, 
.\fghanistan wouM never hbki much geopolit- 
ical importance for Amerka while Paldstan 
always will. Throughout the CIA and the State 
Department, professkxial reputatkms were 
staked on the aupposed certainty that Pakistan 
knew best. 

But smce about 1985, when complaints 
against Hekmatyar began mounting from the 
refugees, the Western press and U.S. lawmak- 
ers and government officials repeatedly toM us 
that they had finally "aeen the Ught" and that 



"flekinaiyar's linn's share of weapons wouH be 
reduced. Tlie cut never came. 

Indeed, in recent months, as the U.S. Agen- 
cy for International Development set up its 
tegistks task force for rebuiWing post-war Af- 
ghanistan, Pakistani pressure ensured that the 
entire fleet of trucks and command staff was 
handed to Hekmatyar personnel. If some so- 
hjtkw is reached and the refugees return, 
whatever their party or politkal viewpoint 
they will be dependent for food on Hekma- 
tyar's men. 

Even so, Hekmatyar is but one symptom of 
the larger problem: Pakistan's incompetent 
meddling in the mujaheddin's war. 

Apart from Hekmatyar's group as a whole, 
ISI weapons distributors favor those Afghan 
commanders they think they can control. If a 
commander shows signs of independent think- 
ing or refuses to be accompanied by Pakistani 
military advisers, his supplies are often 
stopped cold. Other commanders— who refuse 
the often inept advice of the ISI mid-level of- 
ficers—get their few weapons from the pit- 
tance given to the other six factions, capture 
what they need or, in some cases, cut deals 
with independent Arab backers from Saudi 
Arabia and the Gulf. 

As the Soviets withdrew in February, vir- 
tually all mujaheddin commanders favored a 
continued strategy of wearing down the re- 
gime by mountain warfare and guerrilla tactks 
until the regime crumbled from within. Tar- 
geting a single city required a major change 
from guerrilla tactks to set battles, and once 
liberated a city could be flattetied by Kabul 
bombers and Scud njissiles. 

However, the CIA and ISI thought vktory 
was imminent and the Pentagon piiblicly wor- 
ried about how to get Stinger missiles back 
from the mujaheddin. ISI, with CIA backing, 
demanded a qukk frontal assault on Jalalabad 
to "Vrap things up." The result was the pro- 
tracted and bloody stalemate in Jalalabad. To 
cover their own strategk ineptitude, both 
Pakistani and Amerkan insklers began laying 
the blame on the "incompetent" mujaheddin 
who only a few weeks before had been hailed 
by the same people as brilliant guerrilla fight- 
ers. 

Worse yet, Langley's tactkians were so cer- 
tain they were right that they turned off the 
arms supply. For the past eight months, vir- 
tually nothing has reached the mujaheddin. In 
Jalalabad, major field commanders are fighting 
Soviet tanks with nothing more than rocket- 
propelted grenades, useless against Soviet- 
made armor whkh is designed to repel pro- 
jectiles. They have no Stingers to drive off 
bombers, nor any controller-guided anti-tank 
missiles and their casualties fighting the re- 
gime have run as high as 25 percent a motith. 

While U.S. officials say the tong-delayed 
arms shipments should be in mujaheddin hands 
soon, the resistance fighters have nothing at 
the moment while Kabul troops continue to be 
stockpiled by an airlift of some 40 flights a day. 
plus frequent land convoys from the border. 

Over the kmg haul, there has been even 
more bungling in CIA military supplies for the 
mujaheddin. The resistance has never received 
TOW anti-tank missiles even though the Unit- 
ed States soM them to Iran, nor have they re- 
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ceived any mine-clearing equipment which 
could even now save tens of thousands of lives. 
Although Stinger missiles were a major suc- 
cess while supplies lasted, the resistance lacks 
even rudimentary maps and night optics, and 
has severe shortages of field communications 
equipment. The latter two items, far from be- 
ing too technical or highly classified, could be 
bought from Radio Shack. Back at Langley, no 
cbnsistent thought^was ever given to military 
supplies. * ^ 

In the nudst of Afghanistan's chaos, 8e,veral 
facts remain. First is that Najibullah's regime 
does not need to be included in any deal, nor 
should it be. He and his party participated in 
the slaughter of more than a million of their 
own cpuntrymen; he and his party are the rea- 
son the refugees won't go home. Slipping the 
Kabul regime into a new deal is no less abhor- 
rent than making DeGaulle share power after 
Workl War II with the Nazi collaborators in the 
Vichy regime. •• ' 

' Secondly, the seeming strength of the Kabul 
regime arises ..mostly^ from /American and 
Pakistani biunders'that deprived the mujahed- 
din of . weapons. .The war is no less a popular 
uprising thaa it ever- was, and restoring the 
supply lines will bring more resistance troops 
.into the fieki and increase pressure on the al- 
ready beseiged Kabul Regime. " 
'' Fortunately a mechanism exists for supply- 
ing the resistance with the weapons it needs. 
This spring, ISI ordered the resistance parties 
'to hold a conventkm in Islamabad and set up a 
govemment-in-exile in Peshawar. The interim 
government, composed of 500 Afghan com- 
manders, politicians, scholars and religious 
leaders,': refused^ to foUow Pakistani orders; 
their finances were slashed. ' • 

State Depart^wnf^ officials explained v that 
the interim government's inactivity was due to 
ever-squabbling Afghans; the Afghans them- 
lelvesX complained that- without' money or 
weapons or agricultural supplies to distr^te, 
there was nothing for the departments to do. 
U.S. officials responded that monies and weap- 
ons were being "phased in" to the interim' gov- 
ernment, but this was not ,true — no weapons 
and virtually no moneyjwere ever sent' The 
ISI prefers to give the supplies to the seven 
mu^iheddin factions as well as chosen individ- 
ual commanders,' enhancing the , opportunities 
'ot manipulatwn, ^ 

When Peter Thomsra,' the U.S. envoy to 
the Afghan resistance, visited Peshawar in 
July, Yunis Khalis, leader one fundamentalist 
mH Aheddin- group,' made two requests: Give 
the mt^jaheddin realistic (tensive weapons 
instead of guerrilla' weapons, and hahd over 
the weapons and finances to the interim gov* 
emment. Getting no irsponse, , Khalis threw 
down the gauntlet in late Auguit, announcing 
he will turn over all his' party's weapons^, per* 
sonnel schools 'and hospitals to the int'^rim 
government He urged^ the 'other parti^ to 
foUow suit, although his decision is notd*pen* 
'dent.on whether they join in.' '< 
»*" Few of the remaining six leaders, especially 
Hekmatyal-. are expected to be so publk: spir- 
ited. But giving the 'supplies 'to the interim 
government could force 'the parties to go 
akmg. Party divisions mean less to the rauja- 
hcddin and their fieW commanders than they 
do to ' Peshawar-based '■ politkians. Deeding 



Pak policy on Afghanistan 
reflected in NAM document 



BELGRADE-Pakistan 
Thursday scored a major victory 
at the 9th summit conference of 
the non-aligned countries by 
foiling attempts by Kabul regime 
to involve Non-Aligned Movement 
in the Afghan situation. 

The Kabul delegation had put 
forward several proposals in the 
political committee for 
incorporation into the final 
document on Afghanistan which, 
among other things, suggested the 
holding of an international 
conference on Afghanistan with 
the participation of the 
neighbouring countries, the 
signatories to the Geneva accords 
and the chairman of the NAM as 
its members. 

They had also suggested 
convening of a special session of 
NAM coordinating bureau to meet 
in New York during the General 
Assembly session to discuss ways 
to promote a political settlement 
in Afghanistan. 

Pakistan and other members of 
the committee opposed such 
parallel and independent 
initiatives outside the efforts 
already being made by the UN 
Secretary General. Mr. Perez de 



Cuellar, under a mandate by the 
signatories to the Geneva accords 

to facilitate a political settlement 
in Afghanistan. This mandate, 
they pointed out, was reaffirmed 
last year in the consensus 
resolution adopted by the General 
Assembly on Afghanistan. 

Accordingly, the document as 
adopted by the political committee 
does not reflect any of the Kabul 
regime proposals while it contains 
all the elements of Pakistan's 
policy on Afghanistan. 

Welcoming the completion of 
Soviet withdrawal from 
Afghanistan, it calls on all parties 
concerned to intensify their efforts 
for a political settlement on the 
basis of Geneva agreements 

It also draws attention to the 
need for the immediate opening of 
an intra-Afghan dialogue with a 
view establishing a broad-based 
government that would enjoy the 
widest support by all segments of 
the Afghan people. 

It stresses the need for creating 
conditions for voluntary return of 
Afghan refugees with safety and 
honour and calls on international 
community to increase its 
humanitarian aid to Afghan 



refugees to facilitate their 
repatriation and reintegration in 
Afghan society 

The document underlines the 
need for continued NAM support to 
the UN efforts fw the settlement 
of the issue. 

At Pakistan's instance a 
paragraph was added 
appreciating the efforts of the 
outgoing Chairman, Mr Robert 
Mugabe and hoping that these 
wo»2d be continued by the current 
chairman and Yugoslav President 
Dr. Janez Drnovesec. 

A change was adopted in the 
preamable of the document on 
Afghanistan prefixing the world 
"Islamic' before the words 
"Republic of Afghanistan." This 
was done on a ^H-oposal by Iran 
which was supported by Pakistan. 
India was the only country 
ejcpressing reservations which it 
withdrew when pointed out that 
such amendments had been made 
previously also. PT 9/8 



The Soviet Union's highest- 
ranking officer in Afghanistan op- 
posed the Kremlin's decision to 
send Soviet troops into that coun- 
try in 1979— and lost his job be- 
cause of it, the Moscow weekly 
Literary Gazette reported. In an 
interview, Gen. Ivan G. Pavlovsky, 
now 80. said he proposed that the 
Communist Party Politburo send a 
representative to Kabul to express 
then-Soviet leader Leonid I. 
Brezhnev's fears that Afghan lead- 
er Hafizullah Amin would turn 
toward the United States. But Pav- 
lovsky, commander of Soviet ad- 



visers in Afghanistan, was over- 
ruled by Brezhnev with the 
unanimous backing of the Politbu- 
ro, the weekly said, and was 
brought home and stripped of his 
Defense Ministry posts. 

LAT 



US policy on 

Afghanistan 
unchanged: 
State Dept. 
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jointly where** the weapons shoukl go cbukl 
bring the resistance' a - combined com/rtand 
both in Peshawar and throughout most o6 Af- 
ghanistan. Hekmatyar would have to agriee or 
else desert the resistance altogether. . , 

VHiat's required is a strong decision from 
the White House to back, the Afghan interim 
government and to include the former king— 
regardless of whkh Washington staffers bse 
face. The CIA and ISI have had their turn run- 
ning the Afghan war, and they have failed. It 
might be worthwhile giving the Afghans a 
chance to win it themselves. . 



Bill McCoUum, a RiPublican congressman from" 
Florida, is chairman o/ thi GOP Task Force on 
Tifrorism and Unconventional Warfare. Staff membtrs 
contributed to this trticU. 
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WASHINGTON - Declaring 
that the United States remained 
"fully committed" to supporting the 
Afghan Mujahideen, a State 
Department spokeswoman on 
Tuesday declined comments on 
reports about a change in the way 
U.S. weapons are supplied to the 
resistance. 

"We do not discuss our arms 
policy towards Afghan resistance 
groups", spokeswoman Margaret 
Tutwiler said while responding to 
questions at a news briefing. 

Press reports over the weekend 
said that the Central Intelligence 
Agency (CIA) has removed the 
head of its Afghan Task Force 
following Congressional criticism 
of the handling of the covert arms 
■programme for the Afghan 
resistance since the Fet)ruary 
Soviet withdrawal. 

These reports said that CIA 
director William Webster 
promised Congressional critics 
that the agency would do a better 
job getting arms to the 
Mujahideen who are suffering 
from an acute shortage. 

'Our basic policy has not 
changed", she told reporters. 

'As you know, we back a 
political solution for Afghanistan 
that ensures self-determination for 
the Afghan people, the 
establishment of a broad-based, 
representative government in 
Kabul, and the return of the 
refugees in safety and honour", the 
spokeswoman declared. "We 
remain fully committed in our 
support to the resistance".— APP 

PT 9/8 



Afghanistan's tribal 
chiefs struggle to 
reassert power 



QUETTA - Abdul Khaliq 
recalled fleeing to the mountains 
U years ago when officials of 
Afghanistan's Communist 
Government killed 13 members 
of his family, all leaders of the 
most important tribe in Farah 
Province, on the border between 
Afghanistan and Iran. 

Kabul slaughtered his 
relatives, he said, because it 
wanted to usurp the power of 
traditional tribal chiefs. Since 
then. Khaliq has been a leading 
commander in the Afghan 
Jehad. 

These days, with Soviet troops 
no longer in Afghanistan and his 
ieilow mujahideen fighting 
themselves as much as the 
government. Khaliq is worried 
about the future 

To avoid collapsing into 
fratricidal civil war, he said. 
Afghanistan must return to its 
traditional leaders and social 
structures, which are largely 
tribal Khaliq added any return 
to the old ways would entail a 
risky challenge of some Islamic 
lundamcntalist guerrilla leaders 
who control guns and money 
channelled to the resistance 
Irom the West 

Of the seven main guerrilla 
parties based in Peshawar, four 
espouse militant Islamic 
ideologies that defy the old tribal 
way of organizing Afghan 
society "These fundamentalist 
Islamic political parties are like 
to the Communists they don't 
like tribal people, they don't like 
chiefs. " Khaliq said. 

"But the importance of the 
tribal elders has become much 
greater since the withdrawal of 
Soviet troops. The traditional 
leaders are the only people who 
can solve the problems of 
society. " 

Tribal scions like Khaliq 
appear to represent an emerging 
force in the complex Afghan 
war. at odds with Kabul on one 
side and the fundamentalist 
parties on the other 

Since the mujahideen began 
fighting the pro-Soviet 
Government in Kabul If years 
ago, they have been divided 
between the-four fundamentalist 
factions and three groups that 
are organised on more 
traditional tribal lines. But since 
the withdrawal of the Soviet 
troops, the hostility between the 
two types of mujahideen has 
come into the open, according to 
resistance leaders and Western 
diplomats in Pakistan. 

Before modern warfare 
ravaged Afghan society, tribal 
chieftains of the Pashtun ethnic 
group ruled with a strong hand 
from their bases in the country's 



south and east. Now the 
influence of the tribes has been 
partly usurped by urban 
communists. Islamic 
intt^llectuals and non-tribal 
military commanders who have 
made their reputations on the 
battlefield. 

With the soviet troops gone, 
caving the Afghans to settle 
hings among themselves, the 
' ibal leaders are reasserting 
laims to power. "There is now 
lore need and respect for the 
nbal chiefs than ever,""' said Zia 
' ojaddidi, a former Kabul 
liversity professor who runs 
an irtformal information centre 
in this Pashtun tribal regiob. 
"With all the infighting and 
confusion now, you see more 
need for relationships of blood- 
cousins, brothers, sisters. They 
feel more secure within their 
own tribe." 

A resurrection of tribal power 
in Afghanistan provokes fears 
among the fundamentalist 
mujahideen, who are 
ideologically opposed, and 
among members of groups who 
were oppressed under the old 
system. 

For hundreds of years, the 
.Afghan state, with its weak 
centre and strong regional 
leaders, was essentially a 
confederation of tribal families. 
The family alignments holding 
power in Kabul shifted because 
of marriage, murder and 
intrigue, but the tribes endured. 
Many nrHijahideen never enjoyed 
the privileges of tribal power and 
are loathe to see the old families 
rise auain. 

Tnh.iiism also raises thorny 
problems lor the United States, 
and Saudi Arabia, which provide 
military and financial aid to the 
resistance. 

The most immediate problem 
is the rivalry between tribal 
mujahideen and those loyal to 
the fundamentalist political 
parties led in Pakistan by 
religious intellectuals exiled 
from Kabul. 

An example of how this 
growing rivalry has undermined 
mujahideen unity in recent 
months can be found in 
Kandahar, the historic home to 
some of Afghanistan's most 
important tribal families. 

International relief workers 
and mujahideen officials 
involved in military operations 
in Kandahar, said there has been 
little fighting in the province 
lately — despite urging by the 
US for a major offensive — 
because of disputes between 
traditional leaders in the area 
and fundmentalist officials from 
other regions of Af ghanistan. . 



Mujahideen officials and relief 
workers said that following the 
Soviet withdrawal, a province- 
wide military council, or Shura, 
was organised to unify 
operations in Kandahar The 
Shura drew its strength from 
tribal families, and a locally 
respected elder. Haji Akhund. 
was elected as its chief, they 
said. The Shura also included 
commanders from all seven 
mujahideen political parties. 

But when party leaders 
ordered the council to mount an 
attack on Kandahar city. 
Akhund's council balked, saying 
that capturing Kandahar by 
force was impx)ssible and would 
result in too many civilian 
deaths — civilians who were in 
some cases members of the 
same tribal families represented 
on the council. 

The mujahideen have long 
complained of corruption and 
selfishness by tribal leaders, and 
some attributed .Akhund's 
pacifism not to tribal 
humanitarianism. but to his 
desire to attract international 
aid money and patronage. 

"The intention of the Shura 
was to act against the interest of 
the mujahideen and to attract 
material and international relief 
dollars for themselves in the 
name of Kandahar," charged 
Mullah Malang, one of the best- 
known military commanders in 
south-eastern Afghani^n. > 

Malang, a minor religious 
leader who vaulted to 
prominence in Kandahar 
because of his fighting prowess, 
is typical of tnose who are 
suspicious of the old tribal elders 
as an eKxir for Afghan society. 

Diiring 10 or 11 years of 
fighting, things have changed," 
he sdid. "Before, there was a 
tribe afld one big chief. Now the 
tribe has disintegrated into 10 or 
15 pieces, and the leaders are not 
so important as they used to be." 

Still, Malang argued that a 
resurrection of tribal chiefs 
would make a big difference to 
the war effort if they "preached 
and worked to bring the people 
closer '■ 

Olivier Roy, a French scholar 
whose book, "Islam and 
Resistance in Afghanistan." has 
guided US policy-makers 
analysing sociological aspects of 
the Afghan war, argued that 
tribal claims to power were no 
longer tenable in Afghanistan 
because religious intellectuals 
and political leaders had spread 
a unifying and modernising 
Islamic ideology that had 
overtaken old loyalties. 

Some Afghans in this tribal 
region question that analysis. 
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They say Roy may have been 
right earlier in the war, when the 
fundamentalist parties were 
especially strong and made 
impressive gains fighting the 
Soviets. But now, these Afghans 
say. the religious parties are 
battling each. other while the 
tribal leaders are reasserting 
themselves. 

Since February, the Kabul 
Government has stepped up its 
sporadic campaign to woo tribal 
leaders to its side. Guerilla 
officials here report that some 
informal talks have taken place 
between certain tribes and the 
Afghan Government, but they 
say there is little chance that 
Kabul will win public allegiance. 

"Kabul understxxxi they made 
a mistake in killing the tribal 
leaders. " said Khaliq "Now 
they have a big campaign for the 
elders. They'll give them any 
post in the administration, with 
full compensation for the deaths 
in their families, but people 
won't take it." 

One major, unanswered 
question about Afghanistan after 
so many years of war is whether, 
given the chance to vote in a free 
election, most Afghans would 
express support for their 
traditional chiefs and elders or 
back the conservative Islamic 
intellectuals who run the major 
mujahideen political parties. 

There has been no scientific 
polling OB this question, and both 
the tribes and the 
fundamentalists claim to have 
won the loyalty of the masses. 
"The importance of these 
(traditional) leaders and tribal 
people will be seen by all the 
world when there are elections," 
Khaliq said, laughing 

confidently. - - 



MIDIA: official 
news agency of 
Afghan interim govt. 

PESHAWAR - The President 
of Islamic interim government of 
Afghanistan, Prof. Sibghatullah 
Mujaddidi Sunday inaugurated the 
newly formed offk:ial news agency 
of his government "Media 
Information Department of 
Islamic Afghanistan (MIDIA)". 

In brief remarks on the 
occasion. Prof. Mujaddidi spoke 
about the necessity of formation of 
official news agency of the Islamic 
interim government of 
Afghanistan which he said would 
properly project the cause of 
Mujahideen and the successes 
they were making on the 
warfronts inside Afghanistan. 

He said after Soviet invasion of 
Afghanistan, Mujahideen had no 
effective means to inform the 
world about real situation in 
Afghanistan. 

He expressed the hope that 
MIDIA would serve the Afghan 
people in a befitting manner by 
projecting their cause effectively. 

TTie Information Minister of the 
Islamic interim government of 
Afghanistan, Dr. Najeebullah 
Lafraie said Mujahideen's victory 
against Soviet Union in 
Afghanistan was not projected 
properly -apP. 
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Afghan issue puts Khyber 
Agency under tension 



PESHAWAR - The tribal area 
of Khyber Agency on Pak-Afghan 
border is in grip of fastly- 
developing tension over continued 
closure of vital Torkham- 
Jalalabad Highway linking 
Pakistan with Afghanistan. 

This important trade route 
which has been under control of 
Afghan Mujahideen has almost 
ruined flourishing business of 
smuggled goods in the tribal 
territory rendering businessmen 
bankrupt, and also leading to 
closure of foreign goods and 
markets particularly in the tribal 
belt. Besides depriving hundreds 
of tribesmen from their livelihood 
being earned through sale and 
purchase of a variety of smuggled 
goods. 

Reports said if the Highway was 

not opened by Afghan Mujahideen 
in coming few weeks, the situation 
in Khyber Agency will assume a 
dangerous turn and videspread 
armed clashes between tribesmen 
and Mujahideen could not be ruled 
out. 



The tribesmen mostly depend on 
this route which is a lifeline for 
their thriving trade business both 
in tribal and settled areas. 

The' acute shortage of foreign 
goods is being badly felt in Bara 
markets not only in the NWFP but 
in various parts of Punjab as well, 
due to closure of Torkham 
Jalalabad Highway and business 
has come to standstill for local 
shopkeepers sellinjg these goods 
manufactured and imported from 
abroad. 

Several meeting and jirgas were 
being held at Landi Kotal. Jamrud 
and Bara etc. 

With special emphasis for an 
armed intervention by the 
inhabitants to leave the highway 
open by pushing aside armed 
Afghan Mujahideen currently 
manning the route. 

A delegation of tribal traders on^ 

Sunday met in Peshawar with 
President of Afghan Mujahideen 

interim government. Prof. 
Sibghat-ullah Mojadaddi to 



apprise him of the situation and 

the difficulty being faced bv 
tribesmen for the last few months 
following blockade of the road by 
certain resistance groups in the 
aftermath of intensification of 
battle for Jalalabad. 

Prof. Mojadaddi assured the 
tribal delegation of positive 
response in removing their 
grievances after consultation with 
his other colleagues in the 
resistance. 

Tribesmen particularly those 
dealing with the business of 
imported goods are openlv 
expressing their growing hatred 
over the whole situation leading to 
ruination of their trade both in the 
tribal territory and famous Bara 
markets in and around Peshawar 

In the wake of Mujahideen s 
persistent control and capture 
over important road-links, the 
Russian-made cycles, cloth, 
various kinds of jams from 
Socialist bloc, electric equipments 
of different kinds and host of other 
articles and items of daily use 
have vanished from markets or in 
some cases were being sold at 
highly exorbitant rates out of 
reach of the common man.— PPI. 
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Frontier trader laments the 
fortunes of war 



IT W AS not much of a branch for 
such an illustrious retail group as 
•Marks and Spencer But Aftab 
Khan's corner shop in Hayatabad 
bazaar outside the city of 
Peshawar contained the genuine 
stuff. 

.Neat rows of Marks and Sparks 
socks, brass and a selection of 
harris tweed jackets were on sale 
at prices not much above those in 
London. 

Aftab Khan is in a rebellious 
mood, and such moods among the 
businessmen of the tribal areas 
where government law does not 
prevail can often prove fatal to 
someone. Mr. Khan is angry 
because the Afghan war, after 10 
yeans, has finally stopped his 
business. 

The traditional route to and 
from Afghanistan has been closed 
for the past five months because 
of the Mujahidin fighting around 
Jalalabad. The city lies astride the 
main road from the border post of 
Torkham on the Khyber Pass to 
the Afghan capital of Kabul. 

Although the Mujahidin failed to 
capture Jalalabad last March, 
continued shelling is preventing 
the daily flow of trucks. 

The trade is two way — both in 
and out of Afghanistan — but the 
tribal businessmen are a vital 
lifeline for Kabul, supplying fresh 
vegetables, fruit and items to 
make life in the besieged capital 



Kathy Evans 

bearable. 

In recent years, the traffic 
coming out of Afghanistan has, 
surprisingly, far outranked the 
volume going in. Strict regulations 
on the import of luxury items and 
high costs in Karachi port make 
the Afghan route much easier, say 
tribal businessmen. Elaborate 
trade links with Europe and Japan 
via the Soviet Union and 
Afghanistan have been 
established. Inhabitants of the 
tribal agen<iies are by tradition 
allowed to cross the Af^n border 
unimpeded. 

Tribal and family affiliations 
ignore such niceties as nationality 
and passports. Throughout the 
height of the Afghan war against 
the Soviet army, Khyber 
businessmen travelled regularly 
to Kabul. 

Foreign exchange was easilv 
available on the city's black 
market. The goods arrived in 
Afghanistan via the Soviet Union 
in the north, and travelled to the 
east where they crossed semi- 
illegally into PakisUn. 

The wartime trade bought an 
influx of such items as western 
electronics, porcelain from China, 
cloth from Europe - and Marks 
and Spencers socks. It also 
generated an unexpected bonus 
for Soviet export organisations. 
Anything and everything came in 



— from Soviet paper clips to Soviet 
fridges and televisions. 

Now the tap has been turned off 
and the tribal businessmen say 
they have lost hundreds of millions 
of dollars because fhc road t(i 
Kabul has been closed by tho 
Mujahidin. 

Mr. Khiali Khan, president of 
the Tribal Businessmen s 
Association, and his associates are 
threatening to stop .Mujahidin 
arms traffic along the Torkham 
road if the Mujahidin continue to 
stop their trucks. Almost every 
home in the tribal agencies has a 
gun, if not two. 

Weaponry in the tribal areas far 
exceeds that available to the local 
police force, the Khyber Rifles, 
whose job it is to control the road 
to Torkham. 

Things went from bad to worse 
earlier this month when another 
route was tried through 
Terimangel. a deserted village on 
the border with Pakhtia province. 
Traders complain that the tolls 
exacted by Mujahidin parties are 
now so high as to make the route 
unviable. Trucks have been looted. 

The provincial government is 
trying to keep its head down. A 
senior official said that whatever 
went on in Afghanistan was 
nothing to* do with Pakistan, a 
claim which is somewhat hard to 
swallow when Pakistan hosts the 
Mujahidin government on its soil. 

— PT'Guardian Service. 



solution 



UNITED NATIONS - The 
Secretary-General of the United 
Nations, Javier Perez de Cuellar, 
stated here Tuesday that the 
problem relating to Afghanistan 
can only be solved "by political 
means." 

Reporting on the work of the UN 
organisation, the Secretary- 
General noted that renewed 
fighting in Afghanistan has 
severely impeded the United 
Nations' effort in rendering 
humanitarian assistance of the 
Afghan people. 

The report, submitted annually 
by the UN chief to the General- 
Assembly, is a comprehensive 
review of world developments as 
they relate to the United Nations 

On the situation in Afghanistan, 
he pointed out that despite the 
signing of the Geneva Accords and 
the adoption of Assembly 
resolution," "the suffering of the 
people of Afghanistan has not yet 
been brought to an end." 

Calling the total withdrawal of 
Soviet troops from Afghanistan "a 
major step towards a peaceful 
settlement," he, however, 
specifically mentioned the fact 
that the fighting between the 
Kabul government forces and the 
Mujahideen has escalated "with 
massive infusion of war 
material " 

The UN chief called for a 
consensus needed both at the 
interoational and the national 
levels for a political solution. 

While such a consensus has not 
yet emerged, efforts are under 
way to narrow the gulf between 
the positions by the countries 
neighbouring Afghanistan and 
other concerned countries. 

He noted 'a fundamental need" 
for a structure through which the 
wishes of the various segments of 
the Afghan people can be validly 
expressed. He did not elat>orate 
what kind of structure he has in 
mind. 

He vowed to persevere in his 
efforts to pursue the mandate 
entrusted to him by the General 
Assembly to help find a political 
solution to the Afghanistan 
problem. - prj, 9/14 
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U.S. motives behind direct aid to 

Afghan commanders 



The U.S. interest in the 
past decade or so in Afghani- 
stan was tied up to the with- 
drawal ot Soviet forces from 
Afghanistan. This was amply 
proved by the drastic change 
in the U.S. Afghan policy 
after the departure of the 
Red Army from Afghani- 
stan. 

The attitude of successive U.S. 
administrations towards Afghani- 
stan in the past half a century has 
been one of resignation to accep- 
ting this country in the orbit of 
Soviet intluence. The presto reac- 
tion of President Jimmy Carter to 
the 1979 invasion of Afghanistan 
by the USSR was that. "The U.S. 
will not tolerate further Russian 
advance in south and south-west 
Asia." This clearly meant that the 
U.S. did not care in the least about 
the occupation of a country by the 
nval superpower which was any- 
way in their view in the orbit of 
Soviet interests. 

Richard Nixon . as vice president 
of the USA under President Eisen- 
hower, visited Afghanistan in the 
mid-fifties. After a 3-day official 
fact-finding mission he reported to 
his government thai it was out of 
the question to get Afghanistan 
extncated from the Soviet inilu- 
ence and. therefore, there was no 
point in helping Afghanistan eco- 
nomically. When Richard Nixon 
himself became president in the 
seventies he dispatched Spiro 
Agnew, his vice president, to 
Zahir Shah to ascertain the scope 
of Amencan assistance to Afgha- 
• nistan and later on m 1975 he 
dispatched Henry Kissenger. the 
U.S. secretary of state, to Sardar 
Daoud who had toppled Zahir 
Shah in 1973 and had taken the 
rein of power as president of the 
state of Afghanistan. Both of these 
two American figures had repor- 
ted almost the same advice to their 
administration, that helping Afg- 
hanistan was not only a waste of 
time and resources but it would 
unduly antagonise the USSR and 
consequently prove detrimental to 
the process of detente initiated by 
Nixon and Brezhnev. Kissenger 
instead had advised Daoud to seek 
the assistance of the Shah of Iran 
and other rich Gulf states. 

Daoud Khan, who had been 
installed in th&vsaddle of power by 
the Kremlin rulers, did make a 
volte-face in his last two years in 
office and turned to the Shah of 
Iran and other Gulf states for eco- 
nomic assistance. He managed to 
strike deals of billions of dollars 
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with the mentioned countnes 
which caused alarm in Moscow. 
The USSR, like any other imperia- 
list power, wanted political clout 
for the economic aid it was provi- 
ding to the Kabul government. 
Daoud was summoned to Moscow 
and Brezhnev minced no words in 
telling him that the shift in policy 
of Afghanistan in favour of Ame- 
rica was considered an act of hosti- 
lity towards the USSR. Brezhnev 
really meant what he said. When 
Daoud did not behave, they collu- 
ded in his bloody overthrow in 
1973. Daoud"s inauspicious volte- 
face resulted in a revolt that cost 
him his life and power. 

On the other hand, the Russians 
have been getting more and more 
entrenched in the political and 
economic life of Afghanistan over, 
the past 50 years. Half a century of 
economic penetration resulted in 
the direct political manipulation of 
Afghan politics. This manipula- 
tion went so far as to overthrow the 
Daoud regime at the hands of 
those who were "russified" delibe- 
rately by Zahir Shah and Daoud. 

Zahir Shah must have realised 
by now that he was mistaken when 
he advised his ministers that the 
red flags were not menacing and 
what was ominous were the green 
flags. He thought those who were 
his pupils (Taraki and Karmal) 
would be innocuous, at least to 
him as their mentor; but he forgot 
that he was dealing with the Rus- 
sians. Zahir Shah was so smug that 
he even did not read the maxim 
scribbled for him on the wall by 
Abdur Rehman Khan. Abdur 
Rahman . a despotic king of Afgha- 
nistan who had spent 18 years in 
Russia in exile, had once said 
about his experience with the Rus- 
sians, "You have better place an 
axe beneath your head if you hap- 
pen to rest in the same room. even, 
with your Russian father." 

Anyhow, it was America s aban- 
doning Afghanistan to the Rus- 
sians' mercy and the treason and 
impolicies of Zahir Shah and 
Daoud. that enabled the USSR to 
devour Afghanistan politically and 
militarily. 

There were rumours soon after 
the invasion that Brezhnev had 
intimated Jimmy Caner about the 
march-in of the Red Army two 
weeks before he ordered the Red 
Army across the Oxus river. There 
were also reports in the American 
and Western press that the U.S. 
satellites had observed concentra- 
tion of Soviet forces along Russo- 
Afghan borders. But still the 
Americans did not inform the 



world about the forthcoming inva- 
sion of Afghanistan by the USSR 
until after the Red Army crossed 
into Afghanistan on December 27. 

1979. 

The reason the U.S. has recently- 
altered its Afghan policy is 
because, after the departure of the 
Soviet forces from Afghanistan, 
the erstwhile congruity of aims and 
policies vis-a-vis Islam was revi- 
ved. The only common pointin the 
global designs of the superpowers 
has always been crushing Islamic 
movements which are perceived as 
shared danger to their interests 
around the world. 

To manifest this congruity of 
purpose, especially in the context 
of the Afghan issue, the U.S. had 
to take measures to prove to the 
USSR that it was doing its share of 
responsib-lity (weakening the fun- 
damentalists by hook or by crook ) . 
In return, they expect the Soviets 
to do something about the Najib 
regime and thus pave the way for 
the mutually acceptable alterna- 
tive. 

It is in quest for this alternative 
that Gorbachev sends Vorontsov, 
and Bush a senior Amencan diplo- 
mat, to Rome to persuade the ex- 
king to resume his former role of 
suffocating Islam and promoting 
secularism in Afghanistan. 

Another U.S. measure that 
points to its adherence to the 
policy of quest for a third alterna- 
tive is that the liSA openly does 
not want a military victory for the 
mujahideen. They (Americans) 
are dead against success of the 
phenomenon of jihad in the world. 
They arc afraid that it might be 
emulated elsewhere in the world 
and as a result their fear of the 
resurgence and dominance of 
Islam will come true. In order to 
give a signal of their sincerity to the 
Soviets in this regard, they cut off 
their military aid to the mujahi- 
deen at the crucial Jalalabad 
battle. The ensuing shortage of 
ammunition resulted in the con- 
kingout of the Jalalabad opera- 
tions, which badly tarnished the 
image of the mujahideen and put 
to question their ability to seize 
and hold big cities. 

The third studied step the U.S. 
has taken in this regard is that it 
neither recognised the AIG nor 
allowed others to do so. The only 
reason the U.S. professes lip-ser- 
vice support to the AIG is because 
it thinks that under the garb of the 
AIG, it will strengthen those par- 
ties which are pro-American and 
will weaken the rest. 

The fourth step the USA is wil- 
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ling to take is to supply weapons 
directly to those commanders 
whom the U S thinks are pliant 
and will toe the American line. 

As a quid pro quo to the mentio- 
ned American measures, the 
Soviets are continuously assuring 
USA that they will sacrifice the 
Najib regime at the altar of this 
covert understanding against 
Islam. 

The motives that made the U.S. 
take the step of giving aid directly 
to the commanders of the resi- 
stance are as follows: 

a) Weakening the fundamenta- 
list parties by weaning off the com- 
manders from such parties. From 
scratch, the USA was trying to 
create equally balanced parties of 
the resistance as they thought 
Hezb-i-Islami, which had initiated 
the jihad, was not toeing the line 
and, therefore, it should not have 
been allowed to lead the resistance 
alone. 

b) To buy off commanders 
whom, according to the American 
experts, will be the future "rulers" 
of Afghanistan. The U.S. appoin- 
ted a special envoy to the resi- 
stance to facilitate this aim of the 
U.S. administration to bypass the 
political parties of the mujahideen 
and deal directly with the com- 
manders. The U.S. unfortun^trjy 
thought that all the commanders of 
the mujahideen would he as weak 
and self-sold as the paper lions 
they have made in some parts of 
Afghanistan. 

c) To enable the Americans to 
collect some of the weapons thev 
do not want to remain in mujahi- 
deen possession at any particular 
juncture. For instance, the Amer- 
ican efforts to collect the Stingers 
from the mujahideen miserablv 
failed. 

d) To weaken the parties of 
mujahideen who are viewed to be 
hindering American influence, 
which is supposed to be exercised 
in return for the aid. 

c) To take the rein of the resi- 
stance in their own hands i.e. to 
continue the resistance as long as 
the West can extract concessions 
from the Russians and to stop it at 
any time at will. 

f) To evince to the Russians that 
the real power of decision-making 
of the resistance is in their hands 
and not in the hands of some par- 
tics with whom the Soviets might 
prefer to strike a deal for the solu- 
tion of the problem. This fact 
could be seen and felt when muja- 
hideen were holding talks with the 
Soviets to the chaRrin of America. 

g) To preclude the possibility of 
the solution of the issue on rcgio- 
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na! or bilateral bases between the 
mujahideen and the Soviets. In cit- 
her case , U . S . wi 1 1 not be a par ty to' 
the solution of the issue. 

h) Bypassing the Pakistan Army 
which is also viewed as fundamen- j 
talist and a natural friend of the 
fundamentalist mujahideen par- 
ties.- 

.i) To show that the jihad was not 
an Islamic one but was a Russo- 
American war and thus defame the 
very concept of jihad. 

j) Thwarting mujahideen efforts 
for holding elections and paving 
the way for Loya Jirga. Since 
dcpoliticisation of the comman- 
ders' will certainly give the resi- 



stance a tribal tinge, thus the way 
will be paved for Lx)ya Jirga. The 
Americans are oblivious to the fact 
that by taking such measures they 
are getting themselves physically 
involved in Afghanistan. In the 
view of all Afghans, this will be 
tantamount to intervention by a 
foreign power in the affairs of Afg- 
hanistan. While common sense 
dictates that all countries of the 
world must have drawn a lesson 
from the Soviet and British inter- 
ventions in Afghanistan, we are at 
a loss to know why America is not 
reading the writing on the wait. 

Frontier Post 9/30 



I Afghan guerillas 
who feel forgotten 



WASHINGTON: Afghan- 
istan's anti-communist 
guerillas, disappointed that 
United Sutes-supplied mu- 
nitions dwindled after Sovi- 
et forces left their country, 
wonder if Americans have 
lost interest in backing them 
to victory in their freedom 
struggle, according to a gue- 
rilla commander. 

Brigadier RahmatuUah 



Sail said: **I am sorry to say 
tome kind of mistrust has 
arisen.** 

He said the feeling now 
among the guerillas is that 
"Americans arc very good 
people, but they leave you in 
the middle of the road ... in- 



Warlords in Af ghiuiisten 
wield benevolent might 



By Howard Witt 



PUl^I-KHUMRI. Afghanistan — 
About the only difference between 

the feudal warlords who reigned 
over .Afghanistan 14 centuries ago 
and the men who rule Bagblan 
province today is that the current 
governor once cooked french fries 
at McDonald's and likes to drive 
around tn a new firfr«ngiQe-red 
Mercedes sedan. 

Everything tisi. — tht political 
and military autonomy enjoyed by 
tbe leaders, the absolute devotion 
paid them by their peasant sub- 
jects, even the animal sacrifices 
made in their honor in every re- 
mote village — is essentially un- 
changed from tbe time of tbe birtb 
of Muhammad, founder of tbe Is- 
lamic religion that took deep root 
in Afghanistan. 

Two wealthy men, a father and 
his son, rule this northern prov- 
ince, a forbidding and primitive 
region not far from the Soviet bor- 
der that is equal parts parched de< 
sen and rugged mountains. 

The much-beloved father, a king 
in all but title, is Mansoor Naderi, 
S3, the religious leader of a minor 
Islamic sect in Afghanistan, the Is- 
Biailis. 

His 2S year-oId son. Jaffer. a man 
who could easily be mistaken for 
the late American comedian John 
Belushi. holds the secular offices 
of provincial governor, army gen- 
try! and commander of the 80th 
Division of the Afi^han government 
lorccs • » • 

Baghlan is a livmg picture of how 
Afghanistan might sort out its tan- 
gled future by resurrecting its feudal 

past. 

Jaffer, an informal and gregarious 
man who prefers to be called by his 
first name, also has two motorcycles 
be would like to exchange for a "dirt 
bike " if onlyJie could find one in 
Afghanistan, and he has a hankering 
lo learn to fly helicopters. 

All of this he explained in quite 
creditable English, a legacy of the 
four years he spent at a high school 
in Allentown, Pa., from 1977 to 1981. 

He was in the United States for his 
safety, he said. Hii> father was jailed 



during the first two years after the 
1978 communist revolution in Af- 
ghanistan. The early leaders of the 
ruling People's Democratic Party of 
Afghanistan deemed his father a po- 
tential threat because of his influ- 
ence as a spiritual leader. 

By the time he returned home in 
1981, Jaffer had become so Amencan- 
ized that he had forgotten how to 
speak the native Persian of his coun- 
trymen. He had to lake special lan- 
guage classes lo refresh his memory. 

Soon he joined the government 
•rmy. be said, spending J"j years lo 
Nttle against the US.-supponed Is- 
lamic fundamentalist mujaheddiH 
guerrillas. He said he earned a medal 
for general bravery." 

Last year. President Najib made 
Jaffer a general with a division of 
15,000 men, as well as governor of 
Baghlan province. He is she youngest 
man in the country to hold such 
posts. 

Fast food, fast cars, fast living. It 
would be hard to imagine a more 
itoUkely governor of a province 
^here peasant farmers still plow be- 
hind teams of oxen: where every 
brown mud house bears the palm 
prints of tbe men who built it one 
sloppy handful at a time; where 
there are so few bridges across the 
rivers and streams that people ford 
them by tucking hollowed pumpkins 
under their arms and floating across; 
where life is so hard and disease is so 
rampant that a peraoB of SO is consid- 
ered very old 

But Jaffer IS not a general and a 
governor becauae he was ncccssoniy 
the most appropriate man for tboaa 
jobs. He holds Those fi»!es because, in 
the naked power poiiticii uf muUern- 
day .Xfghanistan. the government 
needs his father as an ally > * '» 

Every tine Nadert's white vchicte 
approached a vtltagat, tht residents 
rushed from their homes and fields 
to line the road A cov or a goat was 
hastily slaughtered so that Nadeh'a 
tires might pass over the blood and 
sanctify the settlement 

Tbe people crossed their armsovtr 
their chests, bowed forward from the 
waist and reached oat to try to loach 
Nad«ri's outstratched band These 
desperately poor people threw 
mooty at (faderfi ear. a gesture that 



he invariably insisted they stop. 

Such devotion was so frequent and 
so spontaneous that it could not po» 
flbly have been staged for reporters. 
Rather, it appeared to reflect the 
Genuine respect and awe in which 
N'aden, a man who claims religious 
leadership of more than one mUllon 
Afghans, is held by the people. Ismai- 
lis and non-IsmaiUs alike. 

Much of that respect arises from 
Naden's benevolence A bear of a 
aian slowed by heart problems, Na- 
deri has built hospitals, schools, 
houses and roads where there were 
none. He pays for medicines for peo- 
ple who cani afford them. He hands 
out money and food to those in need. 

Ask his people who is more impor- 
tant to them. Naderi or President 
Najib. and tbe response will be a 
polite smile at the stupidity of the 
question. 

Ask them what will happen to 
them when Naderi dies, and the 
looks freeze into fear. 

For what Naderi has given bis peo- 
ple above ail Is security in a country 
where mufahedlUn roc1(ets fall ran- 
domly from the sky and government 
attack helicopters swoop low over 
rooftops. He offers people displaced 
from other war zones a safe haven. 
They need only agree to help defend 
the areas where they settle if they 
are attacked by the mujaheddin. 

Naderi is not particularly forth- 
coming about why he decided to sup- 
port a regime that Jailed him. He says 
only that he believes Najib is more 
tolerant of religious diversity than 
the earlier communist leaders, and 
that the president truly wants to 
reconcile the country." 

Three years a?o, Naderi agreed to 
keep and hold Baghlan province for 
the government in exchange for 
weapons and ihe c.-ntroi of ihc drmv 
:r his rc-gior, .\ mujor pan <■( h:" 
responsibility is patrolling a portion 
of the Siilan^ road cor.r.ccur.4 the 
capital. Kabul, 10 the Soviet Union. 

Nadcn is obvicnisly a B.seful man to 
the KaDul government. But he 
minces no words when asked what 
might happen if President Najib 
asked him to do sunietliina he did 
np» want to do 

"If I don't like one of Najib's rules, I 
will simply reject it. " he said. 

Whether such assertiveness 



stead of showing friendship 
to the end**. 

•"The end of the road" for 
the guerillas and several mil- 
lion Afghan refugees in 
neighbouring countries will 
be victory in the form of a 
legal Muslim government 
acceptable to the people of 
Afghanistan to replace Pres- 
ident Najibullah's commu- 
nists ruling in Kabul, he 
said 

Interruption of US am- 
munition and weapons sup- 
plies as the Soviets beefed 
up the Kremhn-installed Af- 
ghan Government in Kabul 
caused military setbacks and 
loss of cofafkten ce. he said 

But "at the moment 
there is do problem in the 
supply ... we are satisfied 
with the continuation," said 
Brigadier Safi, visiting 
Washington for talks with 
US officials. . 

He is head of intelligence 
for the National Islamic 
Front of Afehanistan. ^ 
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ries Najib is hard to discern, just as 
the government's real motives in 
ceding control of Baghlan province 
to this father ai>d son are far from 
clear. 

Tbe arrangement could be exactly 
what the government insists it is: a 
straightforward, pragmatic acknowl- 
edgment that this backward, Balkan- 
ized. tribal-dominated country will 
never be governed by a strong cen- 
tral government, that any ruling 
party will have to build coalitions 
with the many squabbling feadai 
chieftains who continue to exercise 
the real power in much of 
Afghanistan. 

But parceling out central govern- 
ment authority to powerful local 
warlords is a decidedly un-comma- 
nist thing todo, especially for a pres- 
ident who claims to uphold the 1978 
revolution that was supposed to have 
destroyed Afghanistan's monarchy 
and tbe privileges of the elite. 

So there is some evidence for a 
more a cynical reading of what is 
happening in Baghlan province. The 
government may yet believe it can 
yank the rug from under Naderi and 
his son whenever it wishes 

"The people of Baghlan may not 
think they arc ruled by the govern- 
ment nght now." a senior govertv 
men! official in Kabul said 
ominously. "But when the ume 
comes to explain it to them, we will 
he able to do it." 



Philadelphia Inquirer 
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Militias Reflect Tribal Splits 

'Hired Guns' Help Afghan 
Regime Maintain Power 



By MARK FINEMAN, Tima Staff Writer 



October I, 1989 



HERAT. Afghanistan -At 13, 
Abdul Raslk has already lulled hi* 
first man. 

He cannot even grow a beard, 
but the government of Afghan 
President Ns^jibullah has entrusted 
him with an AK-47 assault rifle— 
and the responsibility of helping to 
protect this key city on Afghani- 
stan's western flank. Just a few 
dozen miles from both the Iranian 
and Soviet borders. 

But Raslk doesn't really know 
what he is fighting for. He has 
never been to school He has never 
even been to the Afghan capital of 
Kabul. And he knows little about 
the man who armed him or his 
policies. 

Rasik and the other 250 boys in 
his "kiddie militia" answer only to 
their local commander, just like the 
tens of thousands of other tribal 

mihtiamen Najibullah has put on 
salary as "hired guns" in this 
ancient city and in other key 
regions throughout war- torn Af- 
ghanistan. 

Yet it is largely through such 
civilian militias, many of them 
made up of former moujahedeen 
rebels, that Najibullah and his 
beleaguered Soviet- backed regime 
have desperately clung to power 
for the last seven months, since the 
Feb. 15 Soviet troop withdrawal 
from Afghanistan. 

And it is through such militias, 
which are now so heavily armed 
and well paid that their arsenal 
includes tanks and artillery, that 
Najibullah claims to be regaining 
control of the Afghan countryside, 
where the rebels have long dorni* 
nated. 

n jl it remains unclear just who is 
con rolling whom. 

Ir Herat, the militias keep a 
sem blance of order by day but later 
exp ode in a nightly display of 
prii le-time violence, filling the 
eve ling air with a cacophony of 
rocliet, grenade, mortar and ma- 
chine-gun fire as they clash with 
eac \ other along ancient feudal and 
clai lines until bedtime. 

And in Kabul, the government 
last week was powerless either to 
stof or to punish a visiting tribal 
corr mander from the province of 
Far yah, which borders the Soviet 
Un an, after he attacked and ter- 
ror zed three visiting foreign jour- 
nal sts inside a government hotel 
for more than three hours, during 
wh rh the police and army were too 
frig itened to intervene. 

1 1 short, half a year after the last 
of t he Red Army left Afghanistan, 
encing a decade of intervention, 
the Afghan war is rapidly degener- 
atir g into loosely controlled cha- 
os 4a factional, Lebanon-style in- 



ternal conflict in which ancient 
triqal and clan feuds have replaced 
original ideological clash be- 
w^en communism and fundamen- 
Islam. 

Afghanistan just went back 50 
before the so-called Commu- 
revolution ever happened," 
European diplomat in Kabul 
referring to the decade -old 
uptjising that brought NajibuUah's 
ng People's Democratic Party 
dower. 

Najib has survived mostly be- 
cai se he has abandoned most of the 
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principles of that revolution and 
returned to the old tribal ways. Just 
one problem: Now. they've all got 
tanks." 

Although most of NajibuUah's 
advisers reject the Lebanon analo- 
gy, most conceded during a week of 
interviews with The Times that the 
government's policy of arming the 
militia is sowing the seeds of 
potential disaster. 

"I agree that the mere presence 
of all these weapons is very dan- 
gerous for our future," said Sulei- 
man Leik, minister for tribal affairs 
in NajibuUah's Cabinet. Leik is a 
hard-line Marxist who was so com- 
mitted to the original revolution 
that he wrote the country's Com- 
munist-inspired national anthem. 
"Obviously there are some feuds, 
some points of contradiction. And 
before they were solved with fists. 
Now they will solve them with 
machine guns and tanks. 

"It is certainly one of the chal- ; 
lenges that we must overcome in j 

the future." 

In many ways, war -torn Herat, a 
patchwork of often-competing yet 
heavily armed private armies such 
as the "kiddie militia" of teen-ager 
Rasik, is a stage for the darker side 
of that future Afghanistan. 

The city's Bikr Abad neighbor- 
hood is a dramatic backdrop. More 
than 14.000 homes were destroyed 
there by Soviet bombers in 1980 
when Moscow used its military 
power to put down Herat's popular 
uprising against the Soviet inva- 



sion in 1979. 

"Roughly, we estimate it will 
cost $2.5 billion to reconstruct the, 
city and the province." said Herat's 
governor. Fazul Haq Khalikyar, 
who also serves as a minister in 
NajibuUah's Cabinet 

But very little of the tens of 
millions of dollars worth of bilater- 
al aid that the Soviet Union has 
poured into Herat province has 
been used for reconstruction. 

The city streets are pitted with 
gaping potholes from 10 harsh 
winters and endless tank traffic. 
The bullet-pocked markets are 
filled with food, but at almost 
unaffordable prices. Few children 
attend the city's damaged schools. 
And the only money spent on 
physical reconstruction has gone 
into Herat's famous, 1,500-year-old 
Persian -style mosque, an attempt 
by Najibullah to regain the loyal- 
ties of the U.S. -backed moujahed- 
een who continue their guerrilla 
war against his government. 

Even the local officials said that 
most of the Soviet aid to Herat has 
been spent on euns and food, 
which, in turn, have been used by 
the government to recruit tribal 
armies, buy clan loyalties and raise 
revenue to pay government sala- 
ries. 

"In Herat, you can see how 
NajibuUah's government is hang- 
ing on," said a foreign observer in 
Kabul. "Food and guns buy sup- 
port, but it is part-time support. 
And his control is just a veneer. 

"Just beneath the surface, it is a 
mini -Beirut, and if the Americans 
had the money and logistics to offer 
more, these tribal militias and clans 
would join the moujahedeen tomor- 
row." 

The tribal commander who went 
berserk Tuesday night in the state- 
owned Kabul Hotel was a stark 
illustration of the government's 
limited control over the vast "civil- 
ian army" Najibullah has attempt- 
ed to assemble. 

In addition, the incident rein- 
forced the fears of independent 
analysts that, despite a continuing 
state of national emergency, the 
government now has only a mar- 
ginal ability to provide effective 
security in the Afghan capital, 
which most Western embassies left 
within weeks of the Soviet pullout. 

But the attack by the drunken 
commander also revealed much 
about the complexities of Afghani- 
stan's militarist tribal culture, 
which has mystified both the Sovi- 
et Union and the moujahedeen' s 
American benefactors throughout 
the war. Those traditions now 
appear to have overpowered even 
the 1978 Marxist revolution that 
sparked Afghanistan's war. 

When Habibullah Beg attacked 
the three foreign journalists— 
among them The Times' corre- 
spondent—there was no force in 
Kabul willing or able to stop him. 

Beg. a khan, or major tribal chief, 
later explained that he controls a 
heavily armed tribal army of 3,500 
in Faryab province. To his men, he 
is not a commander but a ruler. 
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When he sided with the moujahed- 
een for much of the war, they 
followed. And when Beg "turned 
coat" earlier this year with the 
promise of massive supplies of arms 
and ammunition from the govern- 
ment, his men again blindly fol- 
lowed 

Dmoken Spree 

On Tuesday, Beg and a dozen of 
his lieutenants checked into the 
Kabul Hotel with machine guns 
and ammunition belts as the per- 
sonal guests of President Najibul- 
lah, who had summoned all of his 
new tribal commanders from the 
northern regions to discuss prepa- 
rations for the hard Afghan winter 
ahead. 

But, that night. Beg. the great 
khan from the north, got hopeless- 
ly drunk. 

"The man was in psychological 
shock," a Foreign Ministry spokes- 
man explained during a press con- 
ference the following day. "He has 
watched his two brothers and 
mother shot to death. That day, he 
saw a man who resembled his 
brother, and he lost his mind. 

"He went to his room, started 
drinking very heavily, and, well, 
we are very sorry about what 
happened." 

Drunk and crazed, Beg slapped 
around one journalist, beat a second 
severely and chased both of them 
to the room of the third, where he 
broke down the door, stole every- 
thing in his path and continued to 
pursue the reporters for three 
hours through every corner of the 
hotel. 

When the beatings began, the 
few guards at the hotel simply fled. 
The police, when informed that the 
khan was involved, delayed for 
several hours in responding to 
pleas for help. And, when they 
finally did come to the Journalists' 
rescue, they refused to file charges 
or even lake down an official report 
on the attack. 

Instead, the khan prepared a 
feast for the following night. 

The government apologized pro- 
fusely and appealed to the three 
journalists to attend the khan's 
"ceremony of apology," a feast "to 
free this tortured man from the sin 
he has committed against you." 

The journalists agreed, and, for 
nearly two hours, over slaughtered 
lamb and chickens, watched the 
khan again get hopelessly drunk 
while offering scores of apologies 
and the occasional insult. 

The government filmed the cer- 
emony, complete with the khan's 
handing over of gifts— an Afghan 
rug and box of candy. An aide then 
carried the khan to his room, where 
his doctor injected him with strong 
sedatives. 

"You will be safe tonight," the 
doctor told the journalists. "He's 
out cold." 

At lunch the day after the feast 
of apology, with a full bottle of 
imported whiskey in front of him, 
the khan pointed toward the for- 
eign journalists and asked the gov - 
ernment official beside him, "What 
are those people sUU doing in my 
hotel?" 




(See 10/24, p. 10) 
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Combat reported heavy as Mujahideen 



KABUL - After two months of 
sporadic fighting and factional 
feuding, the Afghan rebels backed 
by the United States appear to 
have stepped up their attacks on 
government forces, and although 
they have not yet yielded any 
victories, they have led to 
increased military pressure on the 
Kabul government. 

Sustained fighting has erupted 
around three Afghan cities in 
recent days, and although the two 
sides offer conflicting accounts of 
the battles, both acknowledge that 
the combat has grown heavy. 

The most significant attack by 
the rebels began late last week 
against the western town of 
Shindand, the site of a major 
Soviet-built air force base near the 
border between Afghanistan and 
Iran, according to sources in 

Kabul and in Pakistan, where 
most of the Afghan guerillas are 
based. 

The two sides gave sharply- 
conflicting accounts about the 
initial progress of the fighting at 
Shindand, News agency reports 
from Pakistan quoted rebels as 
asserting that the town had fallen 



step up attacks 



to the guerillas and that the line of 
battle was moving toward the air 
force base. A government 
spokesman Monday rejected those 
statements, saying that Shindand 
town remained in government 
hands and that a rebel attack 
against a nearby village had been 
thwarted. 

A Kabul spokesman 
acknowledged that fighting in the 
Shindand region was intense. 

"Our artillery was ver>' active in 
this battle, and the air force was 
caUed in," he said. 

The air base at Shindand was a 
staging ground for the Soviet Air 
Force during the 10 years Soviet 
troops were in Afghanistan, and it 
remains the Afghan government's 
most important air base in the 
sparsely populated west. 

Separately, rebel attacks near 
the southern provincial capital of 
Kandahar appear to have slowed 
the progress of a large 
government supply convoy said to 
be moving from the Soviet border 



NEIL MacFARQUHAR reports from Afghanistan on the 
confusion that continues there as the Government and the 
rebels fight on. 



THE commander of 
the local army garri- 
son knows the 
rebels will be back. Thev 
have attacked the mud 
brick town of Shindand. a 
few kilometres from a ma- 
jor air base, three times 
this year. 

.After each foray, they 
evaporate into the hills or 
surrounding villages. It is a 
lactic repeated throughout 
most of the country . 

"They are not so near as 
they were before, but I don't 
know exactly where they 
are." said Colonel Mobine 
Nurzi. 

After the Soviets finished 
their troop withdrawal in 
February, the US-backed 
rebels, known as mujahe- 
deen, were predicting they 
would easily capture provin- 
cial centres like Jalalabad, if 
not Kabul itself 

' Now, seven months lat- 
er, their military campaigns 
remain centred on the type 
of harassment that success- 
fully drove the Soviets 
home. 

But guerilla tactics do not 
appear capable of winning a 
civil war against the Kabul 
government or even much 
leverage at the bargaining ta- 
ble. And fatigue of war. ram- 
pant among civilians after 
10 years of fighting, is also 
infecting the guerillas. The 
conflict has claimed an esti- 
mated one million lives 



There is constant low- 
level combat that occasion- 
ally flares into full-scale bat- 
tles. 

Pilots on the runway in 
the southern city of Kanda- 
har, fearing guerilla missiles, 
taxi at 160 kilometres per 
hour. Soldiers say at least 1 0 
rockets are falling daily. 

Troops at the last check- 
point in north Kabul before 
the Salang highway, the sup- 
ply lifeline from the Soviet 
Union, report it was closed 
by guerilla attacks for a few 
hours several times over the 
past week. 

At the daily press brief- 
ings, the government 
spokesman repons a litany 
of "sweeping and mopping- 
up operations" throughout 
the provinces bordering Pa- 
kistan, where the rebels are 
headquartered. 

The repetition indicates 
that the rebels cannot be 
completely swept away by 
military force. Still, the 
Government is confident 
they can be held in check. 

"Despite the attempts of 
the extremists, the situation 
in the country is by and large 
calm," President Najib told 
a group of foreign visitors. 

He referred to a massive 
supply convoy that had just 
arrived m Kandahar. "Such 
a convoy rarely could exist 
even in the presence of the 
Soviet troops in Afghanis- 
tan," he said. 

But Mahmoud Baryalai 
the first deputy prime minis- 



across the breadth of Afghanistan 
Soviet and Afghan officials said 
the convoy consists of about 1,300 
trucks carrying ammunition, food, 
and supplies, protected by about 
200 tanks and armoured vehicles. 

Rebel officials and Western 
diplomats quoted in Pakistan said 
that attacks by the Muslim 
guerillas had destroyed about 80 
trucks so far. The Kabul 
government rejected those 
accounts, but after saying for 
several days that the convoy was 
moving unimpeded, government 
officials have recently said the 
trucks have stopped short of their 
destination due to the presence of 
rebel forces. 

"Mainly the convoy has been 
slowed due to rocket attacks," a 
Kabul government official said 
"In the areas under threat, we 
should not try to move the convoy 
— first we have to carry out search 
and mopping up operations, "nils 
is only logical in a war situation." 

Fighting between guerillas and 
government troops apparently is 
also still under way around the 

eastern city of Khost, wlpere the 
-' rebels launched an c^aoBive about 
two weeks ago Military officials 
here say the situation around 
Khost has stabilized and that the 
city remains in government 
hands. But diplomats and rebels 
sources in Pakistan have said that 
the battle remains fluid. They also 
said that rebel forces shot down a 
government transport plane that 
was attempting to land at the 
Khost airport several days ago. 
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ler in charge of supplies, said 
eariier that the 100 or so ve- 
hicles were bogged down by 
guerilla rocket fire on the 
last 150 kilometres of road 
before Kandahar. 

The rebels claimed to 
have knocked out 1 1 0 
trucks. The Government 
said it lost three trucks and a 
tank but that a year's supply 
of ammunition got through. 

The convoy apparently 
veered off" hundreds of kilo- 
metres into the desert tr. 
avoid the attacks, eventually 
taking more than three 
weeks to cover the 600 kilo- 
metres from the town of 
Torgundi on the Soviet bor- 
der. 

While sporadic attacks 
can interrupt supply routes, 
the rebels have been unable 
to take a major town. 

A concerted attack on 
Khost, 40 kilometres from 
the Pakistani border, threat- 
ened the city briefly in late 
August. But diplomats said 
the rebels lacked the sus- 
tained supply routes needed 
to overcome government 
forces surrounded by dense 
mine fields and tanks. 

An Asian diplomat in 
Kabul said the rebels, 
trained in guerilla tactics, 
were having trouble making 
conventional attacks while 
lacking heavy artillery or air 
support. 



At Khost and Shindand,' the 
rebels have apparently not 
overcome the principal tactical 
disadvantage they have faced 
since the withdrawal of Soviet 
troops in February, when the 
guerillas began to shift from hit- 
and-run tactics to more 
conventional war strategies 
Because of its heavily fortified 
positions and air superiority, the 
government has been able to 
abandon perimeter positions in the 
face of attacks, and then call in 
heavy air and missile strikes to 
force the rebels back. 

At Khost, Lieutenant General 
Abdul Haq Uloomi, military chief 
of the ruling Pet^le s Democratic 
Party, said the rebels "made 
another mistake like at Jalalabad 
because they attacked hastily and 
concentrated all their troops" 

"Our troops were in defensive 
positions and rqjulsed them," he 
said. 

Guerilla forces launched a 
frontal assault on the eastern city 
of Jalalabad in March but failed to 
capture it, leading to militarv 
stalemate and increased political 
disagreements among the rebels. 
There have been reports from both 
sides of increased fighting at 
Jalalabad in recent days, but there 
has been no indication of progress 
by the guerillas.— . 



sound of outgoing missiles. 
The Continental Hotel, 
where most foreigners stay, 
shakes daily firom a nearby 
battery. 

The missiles range from 
long-range Scuds, used 
against rebel positions along 
the border, to multi-bar- 
relled rocket launchers used 
for shorter distances. At- 
tacks on Kabul have 
dropped sharply since Au- 
gust, when Frog-7 missiles, 
with a range of 70 kilo- 
metres, were deployed to 
knock out guerilla positions 
around the capital. 

The Government also 
uses high-flying fighter- 
bombers, well out of range 
of the shoulder-fired Stinger 
missiles that the rebels used 
so successfully against Sovi- 
et helicopter gunships. 

"The Government's su- 
perior air power means even 
if the mujahedeen do take a 
city, it will simply be 
bombed out of existence," 
one diplomat said. 



The Government claims 
the Government uses s«>"^ o<" rebels are killed in 
th heavilv Dawn in Ka- ^"^o^' <=^ery attack. 

Colonel Nurzi told re- 
porters - flown into the 



both heavily. Dawn in Ka 
bul is punctuated by the 



westeni town of Shindand to 
disprove guerilla claims of 
capturing it - that at least 
100 were killed in a week- 
long assault this month. 

But one soldier said: 
"They really pounded us be- 
fore withdrawing. How do 
we know how many were 
killed?' 

Najib said the guerillas 
had lost more fights in the 
last six months than in six 
years of fighting the Soviets. 
Rebel morale is reported to 
be low. 

The Government claims 
rebel commanders have 
stopped fighting because of 
agreements with Kabul, but 
it has yet to name any who 
have switched loyalties. 

Government officials 
have said Ahmed Shah 
Masood, the commander of 
the Jamiat-e-islami rebel 
faction who controls the 
Panjshir Valley, is in contact 
with them through junior 
commanders. 

But last week, his forces 
rocketed the Bagram air 
base and attacked trucks on 
the Salang highway, forcing 
It shut. 

"There were rumours 
that he was talking to the 
Government, so he had to 
do something," said govern- 
ment spokesman Moham- 
med Nabi Amani. 

The rebel leaders in Paki- 
stan have refused negotia- 
tions so far. 
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NEW "fOm K>ST 

Dan Rather 
aired fake 
battles with 
the Soviets 

By JANET WILSON 

The CBS Evening News 
with Dan Rather aired faked 
battle footage and false news 
accounts of the war in Af- 
ghanistan on at least four oc- 
casions in the mid-1980s, mili- 
tary and media sources in the 
United States, Europe and 
Asia have told The Post. 

Most of the footag'e was shot by 
cameraman Mike Hoover, the 
sources said, and portions of it 
were used in a 1984 series that 
was narrated by Rather himself 
and later won the network a 
coveted DuPont Silver Baton 
award. 

An Afghan rebel who was Hoov-' 
er's translator during the award- 
winning project told The Post that 
the footage, which shows guerril- 
las exploding bombs and action- 
packed commando scenes, was en- 
tirely fake. 

The rebel's allegation was 
backed by an Afghan-British jour- 
nalist who served as Hoover's sec- 
ond cameraman on another proj- 
ect in Afghanistan and said he was 
well aware of Hoover's methods. 

The 1984 series was just one of 
many stagings by Hoover, a man 
in his mid-40s, who acted more like 
a movie director than a journalist, 
according to sources. 

Acting on initial information pro- 
vided by a Europejm journalist. 
The Post interviewed dozens of 
people on three continents by tele- 
phone during the last three weeks. 
The investigation comes aa the 
broadcast news industry wrestles 
with controversy over the use of 
dramatic re-enactments of events. 

The Post investigation produced 
these allegations about CBS's 
coverage of the war, which began 
with the invasion by Soviet troops 
in 1979: 

■ A defense consultant who has 
written for the world-renowned 
Jane's military aviation guides 
said Hoover took pictures of a Pa- 
kistani jet practicing flying, and 
presented it as a Soviet jet bomb- 
ing Afghan villages in 1986. 

■ A Boston University professor 
claimed that, in 1987, CBS credited 
to Hoover footage stolen from one 
of his students, and then grossly 
misreported what was in the foot- 
age. 

Rather, managing editor and an- 
chorman of the CBS Evening News, 

has pushed coverage of the Afghan 
war since his first trip there in 1980. 
Rather was not in Afghanistan 
when Hoover did his work No one 
from CBS, including Rather, would 
comment on whether he or other 




Rather reporting ttw Afghan war 

CBS personnel believe they were 
misled by the cameraman. 

Sources inside CBS said there 
was serious concern over the 
charges, but uncertainty about 
how to investigate. "It's hard to 
question Afghan rebels." said one. 

A woman who identified herself 
as Beverly Johnson, and claimed 
she was Hoover's wife, said the 
cameraman was working in re- 
mote caves in New Zealand and 
could not be contacted. 

On Nov. 12 and 13, 1984, the CBS 
Evening News aired segments 
called "Operation Black-out". 
Rather told viewers that Hoover 
had been on hand for the "largest 
sabotage operation of the war." 
and aired video of what was said 
to be mujahadeen rebels blowing 
up live electric towers, or pykuia. 
to cut electricity in the Afghan 
capital of Kabul. 

Power had actually been cut off 
12 days before Hoover arrived. The 
Post was told. 

"He was late," said Afghan-Brit- 
ish journalist Habib Kawyani, who 
said he remembers Hoover's rush- 
ing through the Pakistani border 
town of Peshawar toward Af- 
ghanistan after the blackout 

Hoover caught up with a return- 
ing group of mujahadeen rebels of 
the National Islamic Front for Af- 
ghanistan (NIFA), sources said. 
Hoover persuaded the leaders to 
order their men back to the 
scene, said Etabari, the rebel 
who acted as Hoover's transla- 
tor. Etabari uses only one name, 
as do many Afghans. The Post 
interviewed him by phone in 
Peshawar, Pakistan, where he 
now lives. He said he has since 
left the rebel group. 

"Mike Hoover knew the pylons 
were already destroyed. I told 
him everything was finished. He 
already knew," said Etabari. 
After having reached the safety 
of the Pakistan border, Etabari 
and a dozen other rebels were 
ordered to turn around and 
make the arduous march back 
through the steep Kush moun- 
tains to the original site where 
many pylons had earlier been 
toppled. Once there. Hoover 
swung into action, recalled Eta- 
bari, adding: 

"He told the mujahadeen to de- 
stroy pylons that were already 
destroyed. It was completely 
wrong. It was just for the 
movie." 

Etabari said he had grave 
misgivings about what Hoover 
was doing, but said he went on 
orders of his leader, Rahim 
Wardak, who appeared fre- 
quently in the award-winning 



CBS News segments. 

Etabari claims he viewed the 
staging of scenes purporting to 
show rebels stalking supposed 
government guards and blow- 
ing up a mine, acted out in the 
safety of a Pakistani military 
training camp. In another in- 
stance, adds Etabari, video 
claiming to depict the evacua- 
tion of 4,000 people from their 
homes near Kabul actually was 
taped many miles away at the 
Pakistani-Afghan border. 

"Four thousand men, women 
and children, entire villages, 
are on the move, driven into 
exile by fear of Soviet retalia- 
tion," Rather narrated over 
murky night footage of a single 
line of people walking. 

"Mike Hoover, the cameraman 
who took these photographs, 
said it waa the only time he saw 
the mujahadeen cry," Rather 
added as- viwers saw a misty- 
eyed Afghan fighter, and heard 
the soimds of moaning. 

Said Kawyani: **The villages 
were empty long before." 

Kawyani said he has hiked the 
Afghan mountains for nine 
years, covering the war for BBC 
and other news organizations. 
In 1982, he said, he hiked 
through the area Hoover sup- 
posedly filmed in 1984, and saw 
the villagers streaming from 
their homes. 

Kawyani also worked with 
Hoover on a 1986 expedition as an 
assistant cameraman, and said he 
was appalled at the way Hoover 
ordered the mujadaheen around 
and arranged specific scenes. He 
left Hoover after a disagreement 
Kawyani said He added that he 
was never paid for the trip. 

Following are details of other 
possible violations of joumaJiatic 
practices attributed to Hoover 

■ At the end of 1987, CBS broad- 
cast an hour-long special assem- 
bled by Hoover. He allegedly 
edited in shots of a Pakistani plane 
on a training flight and made it 
appear to be a Soviet jet bombing 
Afghan villages, acccstling to a 
military aviation expert 

After screening the segment 
David laby, a government defense 
consviltant in Afghanistan and 
Washington and a contributing au- 
thor of Jane's aviation guides, the 
most respected military aviation 
guides in the world, said: 

"That is not a Soviet jet That is a 
Chinese-made Q-5 Fantan. used by 
the Pakistani Air Fca-ce. You fre- 
quently see them in Peshawar, 
low-flying over refugee camps 
near the airport I would accuee 
him [Hoover] of skjppy and sttipid 
editing, at least" 

■ In 1987, Rather bought footage 
stolen from an Afghan journalism 
stvident named Mohamed Salam, 
according to Boston University 
Dean Joachim Maitre. Rather re- 
ported on the Aug. 11, 1987, edition 
of the CBS EXrening News that the 
tape was made by Hoover and 
showed "the biggest one-day de- 
feat for Soviet forces since World 
Warn," 

Rather said dozens of Soviet 
tanks had been captured, and 800 



Soviet troops killed 

"The trouble is. there were no 
Soviets there." said Maitre, who 
headed the film program in 
wdiich Salam studied. Maitre said 
he sought and received an 
apology from CBS. Maitre said 

the video actually showed a 
small, but successful attack 
against Afghani government 
troops. An article and editorial 
aboiit the incident were subse- 
quently published in a Boston 
University newspaper. 

Beat Kraettli, a Swiss reporter, 
originally filed battle accounts 
that were similar to those aired by 
CBS News. He told The Post a U.S. 
envoy in Afghanistan subse- 
quently informed him that CIA 
satellite photos revealed no major 
battle between Russians and 
rebels had taken place aa reported 
by CBS News, and that the casu- 
alty numbers cited in the broad- 
cast were grossly inaccurate. 

"I felt really very bad that I had 
reported this false information," 
said Kraettli. The Swiss newsman 
attributed his account of the bat- 
tle to rebel sources and claimed 
they later told him that Mike 
Hoover had asked them to exag- 
gerate descriptions of the attack. 

A State Department spokesman 
refused to confirm or deny any- 
oAe was sent to Peshawar to dis- 
cuss "Operation AvaJanche" foot- 
age. "That's a CBS story, you'll 
have to contact them," said David 
Denny. 

A CBS spokeswoman would not 
comment 

SePTEMBER 27, 1989 
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Agreement With a Cameraman 

When Mr Hoover arrived in late 
1982 offering to provide film of the 
war, he found an ally in Mr. Rather. 
At Mr. Rather's urging, CBS agreed 
to make the cameraman a freelance. 
He was paid less than $40,000, said an 
employee who worked at CBS News 
at the time. Mr. Hoover received 
about half the money in advance, out 
of which he had to pay for all of his ex- 
penses. The rest of the money would 
be paid if he relumed with acceptable 
film. 

He did, as far as CBS was con- 
cerned. His early work from Afghani- 
stan that so far has not been ques- 
tioned impressed the entire CBS 
News department. It led to further 
deals with the network, all on a free- 
lance basis, for slightly more money. 
Mr. Hoover originally provided film 
of the so-called Operation Blackout 
for CBS newscasts in November 1984. 

CBS never accepted Mr. Hoover's 
work unconditionally, CBS staff 
members said. Mr. Hoover sent the 
network film, which was edited by 
CBS. 
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CBS News Head Denies Fakery Charges 



By BILL CARTER 



Responding to allegations thai CBS 
broadcast faked combai fiitnt> during 
the war in Afghanistan in the iiiid- 
1980's, David W. Burke, che piesideni 
of CBS News, said yesterday that tne 
charges "are simply noi ti ue." 

In a memo to CBS News employees 
yesterday. Mr. Burke said CBS a», 
knowledged only that the film, pro- 
N'lded by Mike Hoover, a freelance 



cameraman, contained one "uninten- 
tional use of a misidentified air- 
craft." 

Mr. Hoover, also speaking for the 
first time on the charges published 
last week in The New York Post, 
called ihe accusations that he faked 
and restaged acts of war "absolute 
baloney." He said the main sources 
named by The Post tying him to re- 
staging actions of Afghan rebels 
against Soviet forces were not with 
him at the time of the incidents cited. 



CBS Film Flap: No 
Stringers, No News 



By Mike Hoover 



Kelly, Wyo. 

In banner headlines, CBS News 
is accused of shoddy journal- 
ism by The New York Post 
and, for nearly a week, Af- 
ghanistan pushes Zsa Zsa off 
the tabloid's cover. "CBS 
Aired Fake Afghan Battles," The 
Post charged, citing a 1984 broadcast 
of the Evening News in which film I 
shot showed many electrical power 
pylons being blown up by Afghan 
rebels. 

The press piled on, quoting The 
Post without checking its sources or 
bothering to look at the film that 
aired. It then accused CBS of a 
coverup when CBS took time to check 
the allegations before replying. The 
two Afghan "sources" for the 
charges denied having said anything 
close to what was quoted in The Post 
and were not even in Afghanistan 
when the filming took place. 

The matter has been put to rest. 
CBS investigated and stands by the 
authenticity of its report. It was a lit- 
tle farfetched to believe that the 
rebels would reconstruct "de- 
stroyed" power pylons so that I could 
film them being blown up. 

A feeding frenzy is not the finest ex- 
ample of journalism. The shrillness 
makes it hard to acknowledge that 
even minor mistakes were made. One 
not mentioned by The Post that I 
learned about a year after the film 
was aired was that one of the Afghans 
shown killed in the fighting was mis- 
identified. 

But the question remains: Did CBS 
News act improperly by trusting an 
outsider — a stringer — for coverage 
inside Afghanistan? What are the 
risks involved in doing so? 

Afghanistan is a small, distant and 
dangerous place. To do a single story 
may involve months of walking and 
waiting — without hotels, telephones, 
eating rice and goat fat — all for a 
story that few people care about and 
that will take less than three minutes 
to air. 

Anybody who covers this story is ei- 
ther crazy or believes that it is a story 
that desperately needs telling — or 
both. None of the networks can afford 
to send people there, however much 
they would like to. And then there is 
the problem of finding reliable people 



crazy enough to go. You're back to 
square one. 

So, along comes a guy — me — who 
has been inside Afghanistan with the 
resistance. The film he brings 
back fits with other reports. It has 
shots that would be virtually impossi- 
ble to fake — incoming rocket fire, 
cluster bomb attacks and a Soviet 
helicopter firing on the camera. 

Why should CBS doubt it? How 
could it reasonably check it? 

CBS takes the risk. CBS elects to 
cover the war as best it can. On his 
own initiative, Dan Rather takes the 
risk, as he did in Vietnam, and goes 
into Afghanistan. The others do not. 

Using stringers will always be 
risky business. But the danger of not 
using stringers is greater: No cover- 
age. If there is no coverage, geno- 
cides remain invisible. Those who sit 
on their lofty perches and proclaim 
that they would never use stringers 
are the same people who didn't bring 
you the genocide in Cambodia. They 
had no coverage. 

Did I dramatize the war? My big- 
gest frustration was that I could 
never dramatize it enough. I could 
never bring to people sitting half a 
world away the horror of what was 
and still is happening in Afghanistan. 

Had 1 been able to do this, the world 
would not tolerate what the Soviet 
Union and the United States wrought 
in this remote place. Children in Af- 
ghanistan are maimed, dying by 
thousands. That story is competing 
for air time with a little girl who fell 
into a Texas well. 

Stalin said, "One death is a trage- 
dy; a million deaths is a statistic." I 
was obsessed to put a face on a mil- 
lion Afghan deaths. I did not succeed, 
but for six years I tried. Seven of the 
10 Afghans that I featured were 
killed; of our film crew, two Afghans 
and one American died. I came to 
hate going inside; each of my 22 trips 
was to be the last. 

I also covered the war from the 
Soviet side — ■ from inside its hospitals 
and on patrols in a hostile country. 1 
did not wish these people ill, only god- 
speed back home — just what they 
wished themselves. 

The attempt to discredit CBS be- 
came a nationwide story because of 
of one tabloid. Why? Was this story 
what it seems or was it an attempt to 
deflect attention from a seriously 
bungled war and to discredit the folks 



The editor of The Post. Jerry Nach- 
man. said, "I'm totally comfortable 
that The Post has met its burden of 
proof, and I've still not seen any from 
CBS or Mr. Hoover." 

In his internal memo, Mr. Burke 
said CBS News officials had held "ex- 
tensive conversations with persons in 
the United States and abroad as well 
as a searching discussion" with Mr. 
Hoover and was declaring itself 
"satisfied" that its coverage was 
genuine. The memo also praised Dan 
Rather, the anchor who narrated all 
I the disputed coverage, and the CBS 
production team that put it together, 
saying they had met their profes- 
sional obligations 'with complete in- 
tegrity." 

'Vicious Infighting' Charged 

Mr. Hoover charged that the accu- 
sations against him and CBS were the 
product of "vicious infighting" 
among rival factions of Afghan 
rebels. He said the main accusations 
in The Post — that he restaged the 
1984 sabotaging of electrical pylons 
by Afghan rebels — was "rubbish." 

"The scenes of those pylons being 
blown up are absolutely and totally 
unfaked," he said. 

Of the accusation that he misidenti- 
fied refugees fleeing battle zones, Mr. 
Hoover said the scenes may have 
been shot up to 72 hours after the 
refugees left their villages, but he 
denied they were anything but real 
Afghans fleeing real battles. 

Mr. Hoover also admitted that h€ 
used some film shot by another cam- 



era operator without crediting him. 
but said it was only 13 seconds' worth, 
and that he had been given the film by 
an Afghan leader who received it 
from the other operator The Post has 
accused Mr. Hoover and CBS of steal- 
ing the film. CBS subsequently apolo- 
gized for having used that portion of 
the film without crediting the other 
cameraman. 

Several other critics had ques- 
tioned the exceptional cinematic 
quality of the work, and Mr. Hoover 
said yesterday he could understand 
why. "We used more and better 
equipment than anybody" he said. 

He agreed that his work was often 
unusually theatrical, but suggested 
that much of that was due to the al- 
tered behavior of the rebels when 
they became aware of the camera. 
"It affected what they did dramati- 
cally," he said, adding that the rebels 
would often "ham it up on camera." 
That is probably what they were 
doing, he said, in a sequence in the 
1987 CBS documentary "The Battle 
for Afghanistan ' when the rebels 
charged down a mountain to attack 
the Soviets shouting a war cry. Mr. 
Hoover said it was not natural for the 
rebels to let out a cry going into bat- 
tle, but that it was possible they had 
been asked to do so by his translator, 
whose instructions Mr. Hoover did 
not understand. "He's yelling at them 
and maybe he thin'xs he's Cecil B. De- 
Mille." he said. 
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Millionaire sentenced 
in hashish conspiracy 



Th9 Associated Press 

NEWARK — A Pakistani millionaire 
who claimed to be a leader of the Afghan 
rebel movement was sentenced in fed- 
eral court yesterday to probation for a 
hashish conspiracy. 

Whether a rebel leader or major 
international drug trafficker, Abdul Wali 
is a "man of mystery" who nevertheless 
is a convicted felon, said U.S. District 
Judge Alfred M. Wolin at sentencing. 

The strange case of Wali, who was 
arrested in the Netherlands in December 
1985 and exmidited the following Sep- 
tember, contained allegations that he 
was using drug profits to finance Afg- 
hans resistii^ the Soviet occupation of 
their country and that he became the 
sworn enemy of both the CIA and KGB. 

Authorities originally charged he was 
a supplier to Stanley ICarl &se|of the 
Netherlands, accused as one of the 
worid's foremost hashish brokers. The 
men were the subject of a joint U.S.- 
Dutch investigation. 

Wali was convicted of drug chaiiges 



and sentenced to 1 5 years in prison, but 
the conviction was overturned on 
peal. Wali. 51. who has been living m 
Malibu, Calif, later pleaded guilty tq 
conspiring to import cocaine. 

Under the terms of the plea 
agreement, Wali woukl plead guilty anc^ 
be sentenced to five years probationr 
Wolin did just that and fined him 
$200,000. Wali has already served 2'/^' 
years in prison before having bail set 

Wali posted for bail a Malibu house 
he valuol at $3 million. He also owns a : 
supermarket in California along with ' 
other holdings. 

The balding, elegantly dressed Wah: 
has said little to reporters. After the 
hearing, he commented, "Just only I caru- 
say I never stop my war with Russia," 
before his attorneys hustled him off. 

His lawyers have asserted in court,' 
papers that the KGB was responsible for 
the murder of Wali's wife and the 
kidnapping of his &-year-old son. The' 
papers added that he earned the ClA'sr' 
enmity after refusing to accept U.S. aitf 
for the rebels. 



who might point this out? 

As media wars spill over into a real 
one, the biggest losers will be, once 
again, the Afghan people. □ 
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Luck Is Your 

Co-Piloton 

ThisAirline 



By MARK FINEMAN. 
Times Staff Writer 

HERAT, Afghanistan — At 
24.000 feel, Ariana Airlines Flight 
455 to Herat was somewhere over 
Afghanistan's war- torn Bamiyan 
province last week when Ariana 
employee Bismillah very casvially 
mentioned the enemy anti-aircraft 
base located directly below. 

A few weeks ago. he told his first 
American passenger in years, U.S.- 
backed moujahedeen rebels fired an 
American -supplied Stinger missile 
at his civilian airliner. 

"Not to worry," the cheery Bis- 
millah shouted over the drone of 
the Soviet -made Antonov-28 tur- 
boprop. "It missed." 

Crash in Iraa 

But one anecdote led to another, 
and Bismillah. who works as a 
flight dispatcher, quickly moved on 
to the story of a hijacking in 
August- 

The co-pilot of another Ariana 
domestic flight, it seems, pulled a 
gun on his b^t friend, the pilot, and 
tried to force him to land in 
neighboring Iran, where the co-pi- 
lot planned to defect to the Muslim 
rebels. A gun battle ensued in the 
cockpit, and the plane crashed in 
Iran, killing six 

"And that's why, you see, Ariana 
Airlines is now down to Just five 
domestic aircraft." Bismillah la- 
mented with a sigh. "You see what 
it is like trying to run an airline 
during this war? You see what thia 
war has done to all of us?" 

Indeed, after a decade of war, the 
Afghan government's domestic 
airline, complete with its battered 
planes, neurotic air crews and 
nonexistent schedules, is a typical 
example of President Najibullah'a 
effort to maintain a semblance of 
government in a nation of mini. 

"Despite rebel anti-aircraft em- 
ptacerooita. rocket attack* that 
hare destnqred planes on runways 
and a budget that allows wages of 
Just $14 a month to employees sudi 
as Bismillah, who risk their Uvea 
daily, Najibullah has insisted that 
Ariana's domestic show must go on. 

The handful of Buropeffi and 
Bast Bloc diplomatic observers 
who remain in Kabul, the capital, 
say such issues are key symbols of 
survival for Najibullah's belea- 
guered, pro- Soviet government 

The regime has steadfastly de- 
fied Western predictkms that it 
would fall within weeks of the 
Soviet troop withdrawal from Af- 
ghanistan last February. The 
troops had been supporting the 
Afghan govenunent against the 
rebels. 

But as a Times reporter learned 
firsthand during a recent visit to 
Afghanistan, there are prices to 
pay for such symboUc shows of 
strength. In the case of Ariana 
AMines, the exercise clearly has 
pniduced the strangest commercial 
airline on earth. 

Ariam's passengers, for exam- 



ple, aew have to wociy about ttw 
aMiae k>Bii« their dMck-in 
gage. They sit on it during the 
flight There is no Tasten Seat 
Belt" sign— because there are no 
seat belts. As for 'T<o Snxddng" 
Metk»s, forget tt. The ground- 
Maintenance crews .puff away oo 
Russian cigarettes even while they 
refill the wing tanks. 

And Ariana Flight 455 from 
Kabul to the extreme western city 
of Herat was typical. 

It began in a bombed-out storage 
shed that -\riana calls its domestic 
departure lounge in Kabul. None of 
the employees on hand had the 
faintest idea what time the plane 
would depart. They didn't know 
whether Flight 455 would stop 
somewhere en route to Herat In 
fact, they weren't even all that sure 
there would even be a Flight 455 
that day. 

"How can we make schedules?" 
a gnm- faced Bismillah later said. 
We never really know exactly 
where our planes are going to land 
even after they take off." 

With boarding passes— tiny, 
blank pieces of cardboard— in 
hand, passengers were then led to a 
battered bus outside the shed. The 
bus windows were sealed shut but 
air circulated well through the 
dozens of shrapnel holes torn into 
the bus's sides from the weekly 
rebel rocket attacks on Kabul's 
only airport 

SUiad Up During Takeoff 

Soon, it was announced that 
Flight 455 would indeed depart 
and the plane was quickly packed 
solid with sacks and bags and 
passengers, some of them forced to 
stand even during takeoff. 

Space on Ariana's few daily 
flights IS coveted, to say the least 
AftCT 10 years of war. most of 
Afghanistan's roads are largely 
impassable. What Soviet aerial 
bombardments haven't destroyed, 
rebel artillery attacks have. Then, 
there are the added travel risks of 
kidnaping and robbery by armed 
bandits and tribal fighters from 
both warring sides along the road- 
way. 

But there were other glimpses of 
the war on board the plane. 

The vast array of baggage, for 
example, underscored the strange- 
ness and the brutality of Afghani- 
stan's unending conflict It ranged 
from giant tambourines and pea- 
cock feathers to artificial limbs and 
. a coffin. 

I Ebdmne IsoUdoa 

I And the extreme isolation of 
Afghanistan— 10 years after Naji- 
bullah's ruling party appealed to 
their Soviet backers and received 
115:,000 Red Army troops— also 
was obvious during a brief conver- 
sation on board between a West- 
erner and a young Afghan engi- 
neer. 

"Where are you from?" the 
widtseyed engineer asked after 
hearing the Westerner speak to a 
coUcague in English. 
."America," came the reply. 

tlly God," the engineer 
sMeked. "I am so happy. You are 
the first Americans 1 have seen in 
li years. When I was in Kabul 
University in 1978, all of my teach- 
ets. were Americans. I rememb^ 
Miss Coop«' from Texas. There was 
another one from Chicago. 

"But why are you on this plane? 
Why are you going to Herat? There 
is nothing in Herat but more war." 



Jte war also was discussed in 
tile cockpit, where, as is standard 
practice, the pilot was an air force 
ctdonel and the co-pilot a civilian, a 
precaution against bracking and 
diefecti<xi. 

The practice almost worked two 
nipnths ago on the ill-fated Ariana 
dhanestic flight to Zarani, in the 
extreme southwestern comer of 
>i4shanistan a few miles from the 
I^tnian border. 

^For most of the flight, the de- 
fwting co-pilot, whom several 
a^jirces said was the son of Af- 
ghanistan's former prime minister 
Hassan Sharq, tried to persuade the 
pilot to join him. 

It was only after the co-pilot 
pulled a gun. forcibly look control 
of the plane and crossed the Iranian 
border that the pilot ''ought back, 
grabbing the pistol and wounding 
the CO -pilot. But It was too late to 
return to .\fghamstan, and the 
plane crash-landed in Iranian ter- 
ntory, vhere all the survivors, and 
the wreckage, remain :o this day. 

"Imagine." Bismillah mused, as 
Flight -555 slowly crossed over the 
desolate, lunar .Afghan country- 
side, "our own co-pi!ot hijacking 
the plane. You see what it has come 
to here, what hatppens when broth- 
er fights brother and best fnend 
fights best friend. Where it will go, 
only God knows. " 

Syrab«i of Hope 

But Bismillah is one of Afghani- 
stan's many symbols of hope. 

Like most Ariana employees, the 
flight dispatcher also accomoanies 
international Ariana flights to 
Frankfurt, West Germany; Dubai, 
in the Persian Gulf: Prague. Czech- 
oslovakia, and .Vew Delhi. He has 
had many chances to defect or 
simply walk away. And he has had 
many good reasons to do so. 

Trained by American advisers 
decades ago, the 28-year veteran 
Ariana employee would make 100 
times his salary outside Afghani- 
stan. Dunng his night slops in 
foreign countries, Anana gives him 
less than $20 a day for hotel, meals 
and taxis. And, as he noted, 'in 
most countries, people don't try to 
shoot down your airplanes." 

Resists Temptation 

But Bismillah has resisted temp- 
Ution. In fact he has forbidden all 
eight of his children to join the 5 
million refugees who have fled 
Afghanistan. And. Bismillah' said, 
none of the reasons for his reso- 
luteness are political. 

"I don't like politics. . . ," he 
said, adding, "In the last 10 years, I 
have seen for the first lime with my 
own eyes the Soviet Union, Czech- 
oslovakia. Romania, Germany. In- 
dia and Dubai. So many places. 
And, in any one of those countries, I : 
could make so much more money. j 

"But I do not go. Those places are ! 
not my home. And it is better to 
stay in your own country. Every- 
one must do what little they can to 
keep our country alive. Yes, that is 
much better." / 

Suddenly, the Antonov-28 
lurched downward. Bismillah 
glanced around sharply to make 
sure it hadn't been hit It hadn't; it 
had simply encountered an air 
pocket 

LAT 10/7 
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American 
film 



Imagine yourself fn 
Afghanistan. It's<lusty. 
It's hot. It's cold. You 
are a mujahedeen. one 
of the holy warriors 
unpacking crates of 
just-arrived weapons — 
Chinese weapons 
bought on the open 
market with American 
dollars. An American woman, blonde, 
blue-eyed and holding a video camera, ' 
wants to take your picture. It's a crazy 
world. You smile obligingly, say 
"camera," and demonstrate on film how 
the new portable weapons must be gently 
washed clean of their heavy packing 
grease before they can be used against 
Soviet soldiers who patrol your country in 
tanks when they are not — as rumor has 
It — too stoned on Vodka or hashish. 

The American woman is Otilie English. 
Her usual job for the American Security 
Council Foundation, she explained to me. 
Is doing workshops, public relations and 
fund raising. Before her two months inside 
Afghanistan, she told her mother in 
Pennsylvania, "Don't worry. I'm only 
going (to Pakistan) to film refugees from 
Afghanistan." She wasn't going to go 
inside that war-torn and often-forgotten 
country. But twice the 
opportunity arose and twice 
Otilie and camera were 
smuggled into Afghanistan. 
Once, dressed in a burkha. 
which is a loose, enveloping 
garment with veiled eye- 
holes, and with her hands 
and toes tinted, she was 
taken inside Afghanistan for 
a week. "As a test. I think, to 
see It I could take it." she 
said. Later, disguised as a 
man, she traveled with supply trucks 
delivering Chinese weapons. Leaving 
Afghanistan only days before America 
celebrated Thanksgiving. Otilie was in San 
Antonio last week to edit her eight hours 
of film into a documentary. The scenes she 
recorded of Afghanistan may be the 
freshest any American can see Certainly 
tftey were the longest I ever saw. . . , 

"It's a guerrilla war," Otilie says. "yo» 
hit and you run." And while American 
soldiers might smirk at the T.54 tanks the 
Soviets have used since World War II. 
Otilie, who filmed Soviet convoys from 
her sanctuary in a pomegranate orchard 
notes that the rather simple T-54 tanks are 
easily disassembled, easily repaired, even 
when "taken out" by bottle bombs planted 
by the mujahedeen, the holy warriors who 
can not be stopped. 

SAN ANTONIO LIGHT JA.NUAKY 5, 1988 




\^ REPORT FROM QUETTA 

r^'"' A stop in Quetta 

on the way to an 
assignment in Nepal 
gave me a chance to talk 
with Save the Children Fede- 
ration personnels including Afghan engineers, 
about problems that returning Afghan refugees 
may have finding building materials when they 
try to reconstruct their homes in Afghanistan. 
Since a concentrated house-building effort 
can be expected in any "return to normalcy," 
SCF hopes to have action plans in place & 
building materials available before they are 
needed. Their aim is to reduce the environ- 
mental consequences of the search for the 
wooden poles & purlins [secondary beams] that 
will be required to restore thousands of flat- 
roofed homes. They also hope to prevent any 
reduction in structural quality that would 
affect the safety & permanence of the house, 
especially in seizmic areas. 

There is no doubt that a large percentage 
of the domestic buildings has been damaged. 
In some areas, over 50% of the roofs have 
been destroyed & in the areas abandoned by 
the refugees, the destruction is expected 
to be even greater. It is impossible to 
predict in detail the impact of the refu- 
gee-return on either the building material 
supply or on construction practices, but 
certain components of the rebuilding pro- 
cess are predictable: (1) much of the 
house-building labor will be supplied by 
the family itself; (2) old houses will be 
restored on existing plans (sometimes with 
existing walls) as opposed to "new" houses 
being constructed; (3) plans & efforts to 
reconstruct will begin immediately on re- 
turn. In other words, the returning house- 
holder will begin, for better or worse, to 
restore his homestead to its prewar con- 
dition, the same size, the same style, in 
the same place, & constructed in the same 
way. Any scheme to aid reconstruction 
must recognize & complement his effort if 
it is to be effective. 

Restoring masonry is not expected to pose 
serious problems. Mud or stone walls can 
be repaired or replaced as required using 
abundant "free" materials & "free" family 
or village labor. Assistance with earthen 
walls & masonry roofs (e.g., domes) might 



be considered in later relief efforts 
if construction problems become evi- 
dent. 

Rebuilding earth-covered, wood-support- 
ed, flat roofs poses the greatest prob- 
lem. The lack, or increased cost, of 
the materials traditionally used in these 
heavy roofs, especially the strong sup- 
porting wood members, will be the major 
obstacle. In may regions, the effective 
functional life of the wood supports has 
been estimated at about 15 years. This 
figure accepts the incremental replace- 
ment of weakened wooden members as re- 
quired. 

The 15-year life span figure is equiva- 
lent to replacing approximately 7% of 
the roofs in a particular region each 
year. Wood supply & production, either 
local or imported, had developed over 
the years to approach this level of de- 
mand. In an area where 25-30% of the 
roofs are known to have been destroyed, 
the demand could easily reach 400-500% 
of the normal requirement if the houses 
are to be restored in a single year. 

In many regions, meeting this demand will 
be difficult, if not impossible. Pre- 
viously existing stands of trees may have 
been used for fuel or destroyed during 
the war. In some areas, mines will have 
to be cleared before families can gather 
wood. Traditional supply areas may be 
unable to ship wood to the construction 
region when it is needed. Disorganiza- 
tion during the return may allow prices 
to rise beyond "what the traffic will 
bear" & may encourage deforestation in 
neighboring regions or in Pakistan. 

This combination of high demand & limited 
supply will not reduce the number of 
houses to be reconstructed. Any remain- 
ing stands of usable trees will be cut 
& builders may use wooden structural 
members smaller & weaker than usual. 

In the regions from which many of the 
refugees now in Quetta came, for example, 
approximately 21 mature poplar trees are 
required for the major roof poles in a 
traditional 3-room house. An equal 
amount is estimated to be necessary for 
the secondary roof members & the wood 
mats which support the roof's mud 
covering. These needs, combined with 
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the wood required for fuel will place 
a 1-year demand on a region's forest 
cover equivalent to many years of 
normal cutting. To restore each 1,000 
households to prewar standards, 21,000 
mature poplar trees would be cut as 
well as perhaps an equal number of im- 
mature trees. 

And, because of the increased cost of 
wood or the difficulty in finding 
suitable "free" wood, the builder may 
be tempted to try to support his roof 
with weaker members than those which 
he would traditionally use. In ex- 
treme cases this could be dangerous; 
in all cases it will require more 
frequent renewal as the smaller, 
weaker places must be replaced. This 
will continue the accelerated demand. 
Unless a deliberate tree replacement 
program is successful, the effect of 
this tree removal on the environment 
could be permanent. 

To avoid this, material supply pro- 
posals must be in place as far in 
advance of their need as possible. 
The plans must be flexible enough to 
respond quickly to political changes 
which speed up or retard the refugee's 
return or affect the supply process. 
Plans must also include provisions to 
reflect changes in the relative cost 
or availability of building materials. 

One of the more interesting proposals 
is to provide returning refugees with 
small steel I-beams for the primary 
roof supports & large-diameter bamboo 
pieces for cross members. This struc- 
tural system is already cost competi- 
tive with wood supports in the Quetta 
region. The substitution of these 
materials would pose few transporta- 
tion problems & their use requires 
little or no training for the house 
builders. Steel is an attractive 
alternative to precast concrete, a 
frequently proposed substitute. Con- 
crete's weight, its fragility in 
transport, the training needed for 
its use, & the quality control re- 
quired for its production are draw- 
backs. 

The I-beam proposal suggests that 
refugee house builders be supplied 
with enough material to support the 



roof of one large room. Supplies might be 
distributed through a "material for work" 
program or subsidized to a level that would 
make it cheaper than wood for roofing. 
The steel sections required are currently 
produced in Pakistan, and other nations 
might be asked for contributions once the 
required sizes are known. Bamboo of the 
appropriate size is available in Pakistan & 
a process exists for treating it to make it 
insect proof & perhaps more permanent than 
untreated wood. 

Many components of the problem & the reper- 
cussions of remedial measures still need 
study. To these must be added the unpre- 
dictable political situation & the social & 
economic problems that will accompany re- 
settlement. The problems of food & employ- 
ment will certainly be followed by that of 
shelter. Beyond supplying tents or other 
temporary measures, the responsibility for 
providing "permanent" shelter must rest with 
the returning Afghan families. 

In the case of Afghanistan, this may have 
long-term consequences on the already fragile 
environment that will be difficult to re- 
verse. It is encouraging that a potential 
problem has been identified before it has 
occurred. Providing the appropriate guidance, 
including the devising of acceptable struc- 
tural alternatives, is a challenge that Af- 
ghan engineers, assisted by concerned agen- 
cies, are trying to meet. _ o^^.^^ Dunham 



Dan Dunham, a specialist in tropical 
architecture & emergency housing, is 
a consultant for the UN & USAID. 




Afghanistan after the turmoil 



World health, July 1989 



by Mumtaz Husseirj 



^he tragedy of Afghanis- 
tan is probably unique 
in the annals of human 
conflict. Long years of 
bitter fighting have 
caused the death of almost a million 
people, permanently disabled tens of 
thousands, and disrupted and 
destroyed most of the country's infra- 
structure as well as the vital agricultu- 
ral sector. Almost 45 per cent of the 
population have been forced either to 
seek asylum in neighbouring countries 
or to flee to safer areas within the 
country away from stnfe-tom zones. 

In the 1970s. Afghanistan was 
ranked among the least developed 
countries of the world but its meagre 
infrastructure and services were begin- 
ning to ffl<pand and progress seemed 
feasible. But nine years of war have 
brought even this progress to an end. 
Despite the Geneva Accord signed in 
April 1988. fighting continues. 

Meanwhile, some six million people 
have sought refuge in the neighbour- 
ing countries of Pakistan (3.5 million) 
and the Islamic Republic of Iran (over 
2.3 million). Another two million are 
internally displaced. The deterioration 
of the national infrastructure, com- 
bined with the loss of human 
resources, poses awesome problems 
for Afghanistan and has imposed 
fearful strains on the social and 
economic policies of the host 
countries. 

In the health sector alone, the 
situation is alarming. Infant mortality 
stands at 185 per 1.000 live births 
and maternal mortality at 329 per 
10.000 births - four to five times 
more than that of some other 
developing countries. Life expectancy 
is estimated at a mere 30 years. 
Malana. tuberculosis, diarrhoeal and 
respiratory diseases are major health 
problems, and preventable childhood 
diseases exact a heavy toll. Safe 
drinking water is available only to a 
very small percentage of the popu- 
. lation. Poor environmental health 
conditions combined with a low liter- 
acy rate, particularly among women, 
promote high morbidity, infirmity and 
mortality. 

Against this depressing scenario, 
the destruction of recent years has 
disrupted practically all the opera- 
tional disease control programmes. 

Most people, particularly in the 
countryside, have little or no access to 
preventive and curative health care, 
and the numbers of the disabled and 
handicapped have inaeased. Health 
manpower has been severely 
depleted, because training program- 
mes have been interrupted and 
drained personnel have left the 
country. . . , 

Both Pakistan and Iran have estab- 
lished Refugee Commissions in the 
Ministres of Interior, with a Chief 
Commission of Refugees charged 
with arranging shelter, feeding and 
multi-sectoral care. The refugees 
register in reception centres and are 
then directed to the areas demarcated i 
for future "settlement". There thej 
similarities^ end: the actual program-) 

mes for care of refugees differ widely. 
In Pakistan, most newcomers are 

settled in some 300 refugee villages 
and provided with food rations. 



materials for shelter building, clothing 
and financial subsidies. The Afghan 
Refugee Health Programme is a colla- 
borative effort between the 
government of Pcikistan and the UN 
High Commission for Refugees 
(UNHCR) and is responsible for provid- 
ing adequate preventive and curative 
health care through the strategy of 
primary health care. There are now 
217 basic health units and 41 sub- 
units delivering basic health care in 
the refugee villages. Secondaiy and 
tertiary care is provided by the host 
country's national health institutions. 

Some 2.800 male community 
health workers and 1.600 female 
health workers or traditional birth 
attendants have been Q-ained. Disease 
conOrol programmes (malaria and 
tuberculosis control, and immuniza- 
tion) have contnbuted significantly to 
a general improvement m health. For 
example, the infant mortality rate 
among Afghan refugees is estimated 
at 87 deaths per 1.000 live births. 

Apart from UNHCR. WHO has contri- 
buted by providing expertise and 
resources for disease control (particu- 
larly tuberculosis and malaria) as well 
as by making WHO staff available for 
coordinating and putting into effect 
health care delivery. Non-govemmen- 
tad organizations too are significant 
contributors to the progrcimme. parti- 
cularly for primary health care and 
Graining of health manpower. 

The Iranian government s sti-ategy 
for refugee care differs substantially in 
that the refugees, after preliminary 
registration, are not accommodated in 
organized refugee villages but are 
dispersed into towns and villages, 
mainly in the border provinces of 
Khorasan, Sistan-Baluchistan and Kir- 
man. Some 250,000 are lodged in 
spontaneous camps, having gone to 
these locations on their own without 
piassing tfvough the registi-ation pro- 
cess. The registered refugees receive 
identity cards and are free to work in 
semi-skilled and unskilled jobs. No 
food or monetary subsidies are given, 
and health needs arc met through 
established national health facilities. 
Because of this, and because they are 
widely dispersed, it is difficult to gauge § 
exactly their health status. However, 
both in Iran and Pakistan, the level of 
health services provided is qualita- 
tively and quantitatively better than 
that previously available to the 
displaced Afghans. 

But Iran's national health system 
has itself come under considerable 
strain, given Iran's own problems of 
development and war conditions. By 
1986. UNHCR became involved, and a 
health plan was formulated to help 
Iran cope with this heavy commit- 
ment. UNHCR has been contributing 
US $7 to $10 million in the health 
sector alone. As in Pakistan, WHO has 
been instrumental in planning and 
putting into effect the UN'HCR funded 
programmes. 

" the Geneva Accord signed in April 
1988 brought forth hope for Af- 
ghanistan to return to peaceful condi- 
tions and the UN Secretary-General 
established in May 1988 a special 
Programme of Humanitarian and 
Economic Assistance, later named UN 
Operation Salam. Prince Sadruddin 
Aga Khan was appointed Coordinator 



for the planning of this monumental 
task. The international community 
responded enthusiastically, both 
morally and in materieil terms, and UN 
agencies were asked to cooperate 
actively with the coordinator. 

Technical assistance 

WHO has signified its commifrnent 
to assist Operation Salam to the 
fullest extent possible and has pro- 
vided technical assistance for assess- 
ing needs, for planning and for 
ascertaining how health care could be 
made available to Afghans irrespective 
of where they are located. As all three 
countries concerned are Member 
States of EMRO, the Regional Office 
has conOrlbuted greatly to developing 
Operation Salam's health sector pro- 
gramme. This includes epidemiologi- 
cal surveys and programme planning 
for disease prevention, treatment and 
contirol; restoring health facilities and 
their equipment: training health man- 
power and re-establishing the logistic 
and supportive mechanisms required 
to sustain the restored health services. 

Progress so far is encouraging, 
despite the severe constraints. Many 
tons of medical supplies have already 
been airlifted to Kabul for the assis- 
tance of vulnerable groups. Resources 
have been allocated to sti-engthen 
health facilities in some areas border- 
ing Pakistan, particularly in the fields 
of nutntion, immunization and conti-ol 
of diarrhoeal diseases As a prelude to 
starting a community-based rehabili- 
tation programme, orthopaedic 
workshops are being set up in three 
provinces. 




Associated Press 

ftbCKET ATTACK — A man carries 
hi^ injured wife from their home in 
Kabul, Afghanistan, after a barrage 
of rockets hit the city on the 70th 
anniversary of Afghan indepen- 
dence from Britain. No one claimed 
responsibility for the attack. 
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Amin-Arsala 



By Steve Coll 

WaihiHIon FM Poreivi Service 



PESHAWAR, Pakistan 

It wasn't very long ago that Hedayat 
Amin-Arsala lived in a large and comfort- 
able house on one of those three-syllable 
streets below Chevy Chase Circle. In the 
mornings he swam in the great school of com- 
muter fish to his office in downtown Washing- 
ton at the World Bank, where he worked for 
almost 20 years as a loan officer. His .salary 
was good. His house was appreciating. He 
was thinking about college for his children. 

But now Amin-Arsala lives here, at No. 18, 
Dean's Hotel, where the dust and heat con- 
geal at the back of your throat and the flies 
buzz in hypnotic circles, as if stuck in a hold- 
ing pattern above some insect airport. There 
are two rooms, dimly lit, sparsely furnished. 
Besides accommodating Amin-Arsala and his 
nephew, the rooms also served until very re- 
cently as the Finance Ministry of the fledgling 
Afghan Interim Government, the main politi- 
cal structure of the U.S.-backed Afghan reb- 
els, known as mujaheddin. The rebels are 
seeking the overthrow of Kabul's Soviet- 
backed regime. As finance minister, Amin-Ar- 
sala manages the exiled government's money, 
which for much of this year wasn't enough to 
pay for his tea. 

"Have you met Amin-Arsala.'" Western dip- 
lomats and journalists trying to sort out Af- 
ghanistan's 11-year war asked one another 
here in Peshawar, near the border with Af- 
ghanistan, where the main mujaheddin groups 
are based. "He's very smart, isn't he?" 

He is, but of course what they mean is that 
he is Westernized— a Chevy Chase man, a 
World Bank man— and thus Amin-Arsala 
stands in contrast to most mujaheddin lead- 
ers, to the fundamentalist mullahs and the 
bear-hugging military commanders wearing 
ammunition belts and gold Rolex watches. To 
the Westerners who bankroll and arm the Af- 
ghan rebels, he is, well, reassuring. 

His familiarity may be partly an illusion. 
Hedayat Amin-Arsala is the eldest son of the 
eldest son of the eldest son of the great chief 
of the Ghilzai Tribes, which is to say that in 
Afghanistan he can make certain claims to 
power. It is the stirring of his Afghan tribal 
blood, he intimates, that brought him here re- 
cently to the jihad, or holy war — that caused 
him to quit the World Bank and leave his 
American wife and children at least temporar- 
ily alone in Northwest Washington. 

"It's very painful to be away from each oth- 
er for long periods of time," he says of his de- 
cision to leave Washington. "My children, par- " 
ticularly the younger one, at times feel hurt to 
be left behind. But I think they understand 
what my family means and what my compul- 
sions are. . . . From childhood I always want- 
ed to play a role in Afghanistan." 

The story of Amin-Arsala's ambiguous and 
as yet unfinished journey from Afghanistan to 
Washington and halfway back again runs par- 
allel to his country's tumultuous recent histo- 
ry. Its themes and struggles — modernity vs. 



tradition, Islam vs. the West — underscore 
some of the vexing questions that now con- 
front a people whose nation has been virtually 
obliterated by a decade of war. 

"I'm optimistic," Amin-Arsala declares, 
sounding more ominous than cheerful. "All of 




Hedayat Amin-Arsala. 

lhfc<lestruction should give us an op- 
portunity to think more creatively 
•bout ourselves." 

u,-.jPven half a^eep, ushering in a visi- 
■il^ who has rapped unexpectedly on 
•l|i»<loor in the late afternoon, there is 
4oinething overwhelmingly serious 
iy^t Hedayat Amin-Arsala. At 47, 
he carries a modest belly, sports a 
gray mustache and goatee, and gazes 
out through coal-black eyes. He 
^j^eaks in deep, slow, sonorous tones, 
and in His loose, traditional Afghan 
i<lbirt, he could be mistaken easily 
■enough for a Shakespearean actor. 
. If you ask Amin-Arsala to tell you 
^ Svtjy he left his job and his family to 
tome to this wild west frontier town, 
wth its overloaded donkey carts and 
^U-stocked missile shops, he starts 
talking about the 19th century, which 
lOay be m part an emotional evasion, 
tnit which also says something about 
ine depth and complexity of Afghani- 
■«tan and its war. 

Amin-Arsala's ancestors hailed 
•item the eastern Afghan province of 
Wangarhar and fought in three wars 
a(|ainst the British. His great-great- 
great grandfather, so the story goes, 
helped to lead the great winter am- 
bush of 1842. the battle that gave the 
Afghans a reputation for anti-imperial 
ferocity they have never lost. That 
c'bld January. 16,500 British soldiers 
and their families began to march east 
tttm Kabul toward what is now Paki- 
stan, retreating from a four-year war 
in Afghanistan that had been a fiasco. 
Only one of them, an assistant .sur- 
geon of the East India Co. named Wil- 
liam Brydon. made it to the Khyber 
Pass alive. 

The enemy . . . pressed hard upon 
.0|tf rear and cut up great numbers. 
The confusion became terrible, all 
discipline was at an end. and the 
shouts of 'Halt! Halt!' became inces- 
sant." Brydon recorded in his immor- 
tal report of the ambush. 
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rrhey disappeared," Amin-Ai^ala 
says laconically of the retreating Bnt- 
ish. 

v Jn the decades that followed, 
TAhiin-Arsalas drifted in and out of 
power, in and out of exile. There 
t \»e£e marriages of convenience, mur- 
ders, betrayals, coups and counter- 

coups. As leaders of the Ghilzai 
Tribes, the Amin-Arsalas played sec- 
ond fiddle to the Durranis, the tribal 
Afghans who controlled the court at 
Kabul 80 much of the last century. 
Amin-Arsala's father was bom in ex- 
ile in Lahore, Pakistan, following a 
partkmlarly nasty spat with the mon- 
archy. The family did return to favor, 
and Amin-Arsala was raised in Kabul, 
but he fled when he was 19, driven 
out by the ancient rivalries and feuds. 

"I would have been killed probably 
a number of times by now," Amin-Ar- 
sala says when asked why he left 
home. 

It was October 1963 when the 21- 
year-old Amin-Arsala arrived in 
Washington broke and in exile. The 
government of Afghanistan had sent 
him to Czechoslovakia to train in the 
art of managing a munitk>ns factory. 
Amin-Arsala bolted. After returning 
to Kabul for a home leave, he boarded 
a plane for L(Midon. changed for the 
United States, and the next thing he 
knew he was in downtown D.C., sur- 
rounded by the monuments and the 
great federal bureaucracies, wonder- 
ing how he was going to fend for him- 
self. 

It helped that his family was ac- 
quainted with Afghanistan's then-am- 
bassador to the United States, so 
Amin-Arsala wandered over to see 
him. The ambassador toW him that he 
had missed the start of the school 
year and wouW likely have to wait un- 
til the next fall, and he suggested that 
Amin-Arsala go to Vermont and teach 
languages in President Kennedy's 
Peace Corps training program for Af- 
ghanistan. Amin-Arsala did, and from 
there he earned enough money to en- 
ter junior college, where he won 
scholarship awards, and to bounce 
from one university to another, finally 
earning a master's degree. He wound 
up back in Washington, enrolled in a 
doctoral program at George Washing- 
ton University, took a job at the 
Worid Bank, married a woman from 
Rye, N.Y., and surrounded himself 
with the enviable comforts of the 
American bourgeoisie. 

Still, through all of those years and 
all of those changes, there was the 
qawm — the network of tribal and so- 
cial and family ties that is at the cen- 
ter of any Afghan's identity. The 
threads of Amin-Arsala's qawm ran 
directly to the center of the Afghan 
state. He knew generals and ambas- 
sadors, governors and ministers, and 
they knew of him too. Beginning with 
the ouster of King Zahir Shah in a 
coup in 1973, Amm-Arsala stood on 
the periphery of Afghanistan's volatile 
history, tracking its plots and factions 
from his home below Chevy Chase 
Circle — and looking, he says now, for 
a way back in. He came ckjse to re- 
turning to Afghanistan once in the 
late 1970s, he says, just before the 
communist coup that toughed off the 



Soviet invasion, but the time wasn't 
right. 

After the Soviet troops came and 
the jihad began in earnest, he took a 
teave of absence from the World Bank 
and traveled to Pakistan to help es- 
tablish the National Islamic Front of 
Afghanistan (NIFA), one of the seven 
major mujaheddin political groups and 
the one that has been the most tradi- 
tionalist and tribal-based, eschewing 
radical Islamic ideology and barkening 
for a return to Afghanistan's pluralis- 
tic, hierarchical past. The front is 
headed by Amin-Arsala's oW friend 
Pir Gailani, whose family owned a Eu- 
ropean car dealership in Kabul before 
the Communists came to power. The 
Gailanis, too, have a certain under- 
standing of the West. 

"We started NIFA in a sense to- 
gether," Amin-Arsala says. "I thought 
it might be a good idea to strengthen 
one group so it would become stron- 
ger and absorb the others. ... We 
thought along the same lines. We 
both believe in a forward-looking, 
open society— Islamic, of course." 

Of course. In the urgency of his af- 
terthoughts, Amin-Arsala sounds 
something like Benazir Bhutto, prime 
minister of the country in which he 
now resides, a Harvard-educated 
woman in whom the tension between 
a secular past and an Islamic present 
is almost palpable. 

The first time Amin-Arsala came to 
Pakistan to help with the jihad. he had 
to keep his activities secret — the 
World Bank was not too comfortable 
with the idea of one of its senior loan 
officers participating in a foreign rev- 
olution. When he returned to Wash- 
ington after his leave of absence, he 
began immediately to think about 
when he would go back. He wrestled 
with his two identities: the Chevy 
Chase father and householder, and 
the Afghan tribal chief. 

"I know it's been tough for them," 
he says of his American wife and chil- 
dren. "It's been tough for me. I some- 
how can't believe that anyone in my 
position would not do whiat I did. A 
foreign government was imposing its 
will, and my country was being occu- 
pied by a foreign power. There was a 
lot of killing and destruction, and, at 
the same time, here I was, living a 
pretty comfortable life outside and 
being reasonably well-educated, and 
belonging to an influential tnbal fami- 
ly. I couldn't think of anything to do 
but go back." 

In several hours of conversation, 
turning the same subject over and 
over, you can hear Amin-Arsala move 
almost unconsciously between two 
distinct explanations as to why he is 
^ving here at Dean's Hotel. One of his 
rationales is noble and selfless. The 
3ther, offered in a tone of candor and 
humility, is compulsive and even seit- 
ish. 

"I thought it was my duty," he says 
at one point. And then, in the hext 
breath: "I thought it was something I 
could not do without." In the Afghan 
war, the lines between ambition and 
self-sacrifice are often hard to find. 



In 1987. the World Bank initiated a 
major reorganization, designed in part 
to trim its middle- to upper-level staff. 
Attractive compensation packages 
were offered to anyone willing to quit. 
"It was a godsend for someone who 
wanted to resign," Amin-Arsala re- 
calls, "^rhe thing is, I would have left 
in any case. It was as if providence 
had something to do with it. I was 
able to leave with some degree of fi- 
nancial comfort." 

' And so he packed up his belongings 
and flew back to Pakistan, settling fi- 
nally in Peshawar and at Dean's, a 
charming if unluxurious hostel that is 
home to a panoply of scruffy [^otog- 
raphers and freelance journalists here 
to cover the war. Amin-Arsala 
doesn't socialize much with the press 
corps, though. Since his arrival, he 
has been intimately engaged in the 
treacherous politics of the Afghan re- 
sistance — a game whose outcome 
will determine whether his journey 
back to Afghanistan will ever be com- 
pleted. 



In the spectrum of mujaheddin poli- 
tics and ideology, Amin-Arsala resides 
with those who are often referred to 
in the West as the moderates, or tra- 
ditionalists. The dichotomy of moder- 
ates vs. fundamentalists in the politks 
of the Afghan resistance has its uses. 
But it hardly explains the complexity 
of the struggle in which Amin-Arsala 
and his allies are engaged. Neither 
does it help much in predicting which 
groups will wind up on top, or wheth- 
er any of the current interim govern- 
ment ministers, Amin-Arsala among 
them, will eventually take power in 
Kabul. 

Amin-Arsala's background is itself 
an important obstacle to advancement 
within the Afghan resistance. The re- 
lationship between many mujaheddin 
leaders and the countries that have 
provided them support, notably the 
United States, Pakistan and Saudi 
Arabia, is intensely ambivalent. Rebel 
political leaders need guns and money 
from the West to apply power 
through patronage. But none of them 
can ailora lo oe seen as a i<tcKcy oi « 
foreign country. 

A tribal chief such as Amin-Arsala 
possesses a power base that is poten- 
tially independent of outside support 
Rebel leaders and Western diplomat* 
in Pakistan say he has skillfully taker- 
advantage of his tribal and family cotr * 
nections, his qawm, to build political- 
alliances beyond his own rebel factkn,-' 
NIFA. One of Amin-Arsala's cousins, 
for example, is Abdul Haq. a legend- 
ary resistance guerrilla who is aligned 
with a fundamentalist Islamic group 
usually at odds with Amin-Arsala'i 
party. 

And yet backing from one of the 
principal foreign supporters of the re- 
sistance IS crucial for any mujaheddin 
leader's success, and Amin-Arsala is 
no exception. He was brokered into 
position as finance minister of the 
new interim government during in- 
tense, closed-door negotiations last 



winter. According to diplomatic 
sources here, the Pakistani Intelli- 
gence Service, with which the U.S. 
Central Intelligence Agency has doat 
links, played an important role in 
those negotiations. The exact trade- 
off and discussions that led to Amin- 
Arsala's appointment aren't known, 
but diptomats here say the United 
States was pleased by his nominatkn 
because of his background at the 
World Bank and his familiarity with 
what one dipk)mat called "the practi- 
calities of intematbnal finance." 

Whkh leads to the heart of Amin- 
Arsala's current political predicament 
in Peshawar: What a Westerner 
might conskler practical, some funda- 
mentalist mujaheddin leaders consid- 
er blasphemous. According to the in- 
terpretations of some of tuis brethren 
in the Afghan resistance, for example. 
Islamic banking principles forbid the 
payment or extraction of any interest 
on toans. That concept, whatever its 
religious roots, does not currently 
find favor at the International Mone- 
tary Fund. Amin-Arsala says he is 
studying the principles of Islamic 
banking, but it is clear that his eco- 
nonuc ideas are primarily secular. 

"My hope is that the international 
community that has helped us to a 
large extent during the last seven 
years will enable us to create a new 
Afghanistan," he says. "We need a 
massive, well-thought-through recon- 
struction program, so that people 
from all quarters can get involved. All 

of this requires wisdom and farsightedness and 
openness of mind." 

But are the mujaheddin capable of mustering 
this wisdom and openness of mind, of rebuilding 
a country that currently has few roads and vir- 
tually no secular schools outskie the cities con- 
trdled by the Kabul regime? 

tDbvkxisly, there are certain elements that 
are ck)sed-minded and have specific thoughts 
about the hiture of Afghanistan, but I think they 
will not have the support of the majority of the 
people. If these kinds of people stop devek)p- 
ment assistance and reconstruction assistance 
from flowing into Afghanistan and the people of 
Afghanistan find out, then they will get rid of 
them — politically," he adds hastily, in a soft and 
clarifying tone. 

A more immediate question is whether 
Amin-Arsala and his feUow mujaheddin will ever 
make it to Kabul. Just sbc months ago, when the 
last of the Soviet troops withdrew torn Afghan- 
istan, the rebels seemed on the verge of a com- 
plete victory. It was wklely predkted that the 
Kabul regime of Preskient Najibullah would col- 
lapse within weeks. Instead, the war has be- 
come bogged down in military stalemates, and 
the mujaheddin, far firom uniting as the United 
States urged and hoped, have begun to fight 
among themsetves more intensely than ever. 

The interim government in which Amin-Ar- 
sala serves is at the center of the squabbling. 
Some of its members think all of the resis- 
tance's resources shodd be channeled through 
its ministry. But the leaders of the seven main 
mujaheddin political partks have been reluctant 
to give up control of their guns and money to an 
amorphous government in exile. The defense 
ministry still has a few weapons to distribute, 
according to dipkimatic sources, and until re- 



cently Amin-Arsala, the nominal finance minis- 
ter, had to pay for himiture and tea out of his 
own pocket. 

"I was always of the opinkMt that all of the fi- 
nancial resources of the resistance should be 
channeled through the interim government and 
the ministry of finance." the mimster of finance 
says. "As you can imagine, it's very difficult to 

come up with a sort of broad agreement on 
that There are differences of opinkxi." 

That the finance ministry was broke was a 
source of embarrassment to the mujaheddin, 
and lately there have been signs of improve- 
ments. Rebel and diptomatic sources in Pakistan 
say that early in August, Amin-Arsala received 
a check for about $1 million with which to open 
his ministry's first major bank account. In Pe- 
shawar, he has begun to advertise for the re- 
cruitment of junk)r ministers. And soon, if the 
plan hokte. the ministry will move out of Dean's 
Hotel altogether and into offices of its own. 

The only thing that seems certain about Af- 
ghanistan is its unpredktability, and so it is im- 
possible to say, as another so-called summer 
"fighting season" draws to a ckDse, whether or 
how Hedayat Amin-Arsala will make it back to 
the land of his tribe. He is more fortunate than 
most mujaheddin. U the jihad collapses into frat- 
ricidal civil war or just fades away, as some of 
its leaders are beginning to feel it might, he can 
always try to revert to his other self, and return 
to the prosperity of Northwest Washington. A 
split klentity may not lead to peace of mind^ but 
it offers a certain flexibility. 

And yet it may not be possible to reverse-the 
peculiar midlife crisis that brought Amin-Arsala 
to Dean's Hotel. Having stepped across a line in 
the sand, he does not sound as if he plans tb pul 
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Woman finds living, teaching in Third World fulfilling 



By LYNNE LANGLEY 

Po$t-Courier Reporter 



With the work day over, 
Robyn A. Bantel was 
chatting with friends just 
outside her house in Peshawar. 
Pakistan. She hardly noticed the 
popping of nearby guns: Shooting 
and death are a way of life there. 

"Then I felt a bullet go right 
over my head." she says. She and 
her friends scattered and she 
raced for the safety of the 
American Club. > 

She vjoesn'l know whether the 
gun was aimed at her Americans 
are mugged and women get into 
trouble for simply riding a bicycle 
in public, she notes. "I've been shot 
at. but the worst danger is random 
gunfire and traffic. " 

Last week and this, she's swath- 
ed in safety and comfort at the 
Hanahan home of her parents, art- 
ist Mary Lou Bantel and retired 
Navy officer Robert F Bantel 

She moved to Charleston with 
her parents during her high school 
years. After earning her Ph.D. in 
philosophy at Duquesne Univer- 
sity in Pittsburgh, she taught at 
colleges and universities there for 
eight years. 

But now Dr. Bantel says Pesh- 
awar, not the U.S.A., is home. On 
Aug. 2 she'll return to teach Af- 
ghan refugees for the U.S. Agency 
for International Development. 

"he hears gunfire as routinely 
at the daily call to prayer. She 
must cover her face and head with 
z chador in public and she leads 
classes women are never permit- 
ted to take. She's told not to leave 
her house without a security 
guard She has to filter and boil 
drinking water 20 minutes. And 
the 105-degree heat of dust-filled 
days bastes eveiyone in perspira- 
tion that turns to mud. 

"I've never been happier," says 
the 41-year-old woman. "I wanted 
to go to Pakistan. It seemed like 
the most exciting place on earth...! 
wanted lo be someplace I could 
see Wstory being made " 

In 1985, with her philosophy de- 
gree all but useless in this country, 
she signed up for the Peace Corps 
and taught English in Casablanca, 
Morocco A 1977 stint in Iran, cut 
short by the revolution there, had 
\ only whetted her, appetite. 

"I wish I had stayed. I did not 
like living in t^e United States 
when 1 came back. ' 

"After living in a Third World 
country, you see Ameijica in a new 
light. The .excesses come to the 
fore — the commercialism, the 
consumerism," the xenophobia. I 
did not fit in anymore. I had a 
more international outlook than 
my friends and they were pursuing 
what seemed like narrow careers 
...I had to find people of. my ilk, 
and I was not finding too many of 
them in Pittsburgh." 

She applied to programs in 
Third World countries and re- 
ceived a job offer from the Inter- 
national Rescue Committee, the 
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Dr. Bantel displays material distributed to Afghans allowing 
the dangers of mines. 



oldest and largest U.S. organiza- 
tion that helps Third World ref- 
ugees. Two months ago, she 
accepted the USAID position. 

Both educational efforts are 
based in Peshawar, headquarters 
for 60 international organizations. 
The mile-wide University Town, 
also known as Aid Ghetto, is home 
for some Pakistanis and Afghans 
and for most foreigners who work 
with the Afghans, she says. 

There three cultures, four lan- 
guages (including English), six 
ethnic groups and seven political 
parties mix, Peshawar is re- 
nowned for its market. As a 
woman, however, she dare not lin- 
ger alone and she claims to be 
Canadian when Pakistani shop 
owners inquire. 

In some ways, she says, her life 
is "an escape from reality," a life 
of adventure and romance. 

This vacation in Hanahan may 
represent a taste of reality that 
has, she suggests, answered 
lingering questions. 

Of the people there, she says, 
"You have a lot of oddballs, a lot 
of adventurous people — spies, 
gemologists, drug runners, gov- 
ernment agency people, private 
businessmen, U.S. Army Special 
Forces and people just on a lark." 

There's romance, she notes with 
a smile, and men outnumber 
women about 15 to one. "The so- 



any 



cial life is fantastic. There is a 
constant stream of parties, 
dances, games and trips. I'm miss- 
ing out on a California beach party 
by being here — they're shipping 
in sand for the party." 

Americans usually volunteer or 
are assigned on six-month con- 
tracts and most are eager to leave 
when their time is up, she says. 
After 26 months. Dr. Bantel is not. 

"It's wonderful work, social life 
and interesting cultures.. .It's what 
makes me feel alive, what makes 
me feel glad every morning that I 
live in Peshawar and no place el- 
se. We are appreciated there. I 
never had students stateside who 
appreciated my teaching." 

An estimated third of the Af- 
ghan population is dead and the 
country laced with some 30 mil- 
lion Soviet mines, she says. Towns 
are obliterated. The Afghans she 
meets usually have lost their 
homes, at least some of their fam- 
ily, even limbs. Yet her students 
crave the education war has inter- 
rupted, she finds. 

"I have not met a single person 
who has given up hope. They latch 
onto any opportunity. They are so 
eager to work and are so hard 
working. They will do anything to 
better themselves. And they have 
complete trust in God that they 
will be rescued from Pakistan and 
will return to their country." 



If a student doesn't appear for 
class one day, it's because he's 
fighting the "holy war," she ex- 
plains. 

In five-hour classes, she teaches 
English language and lifestyle. 

"My job is to help soften the blow 
of culture shock. They have never 
been exposed to other cultures." 

Students who pass an English 
exam will spend next year at the 
University of Nebraska studying 
such subjects as engineering, agri- 
culture or medicine. Then the 
young men will return to help re- 
build their country. 

Already Afghans are working 
on wells, schools and clinics just 
across the Pakistani border. 

"My students asked me to tell 
America they appreciate the mili- 
tary and economic support of the 
American oeoole and the moral 

support, too. 

"I would like people to know the 
war is not over and refugees are 
in as much humanitarian need as 
ever. Families walk hundreds of 
miles through nigged mountains 
to reach Peshawar and camp out 
until someone shows them the way 
to the refugee camp." 

*I miss Peshawar. I am glad to 
touch base with friends and family 
here, but I am anxious to go home. 
I realize how impossible it would 
be for me to move back here. Iliis 
is the break for me. I probably will 
be on the international circuit for 
the rest of my life." 
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AFGHANISTAN AFTER THE SOVIET WITH- 
DRAWAL was the topic of a panel at 
the Mid-Atlantic Regional meeting 
of the Association for Asian Studies 
at Georgetown University on Oct. 29. 
E„T. Green, Dept. of State, spoke 
on the refugee situation; "Media Map 
at Last was^Rhea Talley Stewart's 
topic; Voieeilof ^America's Habib 
Tegey ad^Itessed tlv^ "Politics of 
Power"; Mol\'#^,ICtial4\ discussed the 
history & fixture of the Afghan re- 
sistance; Steve Galster spoke on 
Moscow & Washington's struggle for 
Kabul. Robert Neumann moderated 
the panel. 

Olivier Roy presented a paper 

on ETHNIC IDENTITY & POLITICAL 
EXPRESSION IN NORTHERN AFGHANI- 
STAN at the Middle East Inst, 
at Columbia University in July. 



Members of the Afghan delegation 
to the 44th UNGA: 

H.E. Mr. Abdul Wakil 
Foreign Minister of the ROA 

H.E. Mr. Noor Ahmad Noor 
State Min. for Foreign Affairs 
& Permanent Representative to 
the UN for the ROA. 

Mr. M. Karim Hoqoq 
Dir. of the UN Dept. 
Min. of Foreign Affairs 

Mr. Moh'd Eshaq Roshan-Rawaan 
Minister Counsellor 
Mission of Afghanistan 

Mr. Mohauddin Taeb 
First Sec'y 

Mission of Afghanistan 

Alternate delegates are Mr. 
Moh'd Sarwar & Mr. Abdul Ahad 
Wolosi from the ROA Min. of 
Foreign Affairs, and Mr. Moh'd 
Wasil Mehnat, Mr. Haji M. Rasmi 
& Mr. Mir Mohammadi from the 
Afghan Mission, ^{^i^^^ 



The next FORUM PAPER will be "The Role 
of Afghan Women After Repatriation" by 
Nancy Hatch Dupree. Those subscribers 
who ordered the paper will receive it 
with the next issue. If you didn't 
order it but want a copy, send us $5 & 
we'll send it to you, too. 

The deadline for the next FORUM is 12/15. 



ufjA^ Afi. "wKen the ^oor 

(SyiSo^>) ^ Tli€ decy5 bccaLmc longer.' 

Famine threatens, disease 
kills peo ple in Ghoor 

By: Abu Pana 



I and a friend of mine were sent by 

a relief organization to Ghoor province 
to survey the conditions of health clin- 
ics there. 

We staned our journey from Quetta 
on June S. It took us Ave days to reach 
Ghoor. On our way we passed through 
provinces of Kandahar and Helmand. 

The Kabul regime controls part of 
Chekhcheran. the provincial capital and 
Shahrak district The rest of province is 
coniroiled by the Mujahideen. 

The Jami'at commander in 
Chekhcheran is Maulawi Mnsa. Since 
he is a religious scholar and a good 
Tighter, he is respected by all the 
Mujahideen in the aiea. 

A Harakai-i-Inqilab commander 
Ibrahim Baig had estabiistied secret con- 
tacts with the regime. The Mujahideen 
from all parties raised against hint. He 
was forced to openly join the regime 
and establish posts in Ghook, Kamanj 
and Jelgy Mazar. ' 

The Mujahideen fought against 
him for IS days. Some of his men with 
225 guns were captured the rest retreat- 
ed to Jawain svb-district of Badghis 
which is in control of the Kabr' 
regime. 

Ghoor is a mowiiainous province 
with cold weather. The land ia leas fer- 
tile and the people an very poor. 

When we w«aD in Ae area measles 
and whoopiay cooglfr wen kilHng a 
large number of dnldrea. In each vil- 
lage from 20« 30 cMklm hMl tied and 
we were a witaess to the tragedy .- 
There w«s no veccinaiioa facilities in 
the province. The four clinics in Ghoor 
were ill-equipped and manned by para- 
medics who had been train«d in 
Beshawar for a few moMhs. 

Last wifuer's harsh climate killed 
moM of the cattle and some cfaikfaen. 



bi laal-W»-S«r Jangal district 
wMdi is coniroOed by Naae «id Sepah 
(two Iran-based parties) the situation 
was better. There was a hospital found- 
ed by a French organization. 

Ordinary people in Ghoor could 
not ftod sugv and rice. Only command- 
en p oss e ss ed these two luxury items. 
Most of the people could not light 
lamps doe lo fed shortages. Captured 
tracks and jeepi were facing the same 
problem. 

Elders told us the only person who 
had helped then once ia their lives was 
Zahir Shah. 'During the famine of 
1970, Zahir Shah's regime gave 21 ki- 
lograms of wheat per family. After that 
no ruler and no Mujahideen leader has 
done anything to us", they said, 

The price of food was very high . 
Four kilograms of wheat was sold for 
700 Afghanis. 

People soU dieir cattle and walked 
one week to bring food from Takht 
area in Herat province. Every body in 
Ghoor complained about shortages of 
food. They expected the Mujahideen 
leaders to relieve their pain by helping 
them. 

Madrasas (religious schools) were 
open in different parts of Ghoor in 
which religious scholar lought studentl 
There was no ordinary school for chil- 
dren. The reason is deep suspicion by 
the local religious Ulama about 
schools. They had seen how the com- 
munist regime used school against 
Islam. 

Laal-Wa-Sar Sangal district is an 
exceptioo. Schools are opened for both 
boys and girls. 

In Ghoor there are six parties: 
Jami'at. Mahaz KGIli (Pir GaiUnt). 
Hezb Islami (Hikmatyar), Harakat 
Inqilab Islami. Itihad Islami (Prof. 
Sayyaf) and Jabka (Prof. Mojaddidi). 
Jami'at is die dominating foree ia dK 
province. 

Historic sites could be seen la 
most pans of Ghoor. The Eamous Jam 
Minarets are located on die banks of 
Hari Rood river in Shahrak disiricL 
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After Having Fought a War, 
A Soldier Becomes a Cadet 



By DONATELLA LORCH 

WEST POINT. N Y. — Tht only warning 
was a loud swish. Yama Zikria remembers 
hitting the ground. The morlan > expiusiun 
rained dirt and rocks on mni Bullets 
slammed the wall behind his hedu 

A man in front of him slepijeo ui, a iisi 
size land mine. Yama Zikria c^uUs, the 
man's quizzical look as he staieu at his 
mangled leg. 

This happened two years ago, whei. Yaoid 
Zikria, shouldering a Canon camera ana an 
AK-47 assault rifle, trekked ihiougi. Af- 
ghanistan's arid mountains dud (ought 
alongside ragtag groups of Mu&um gaernl- 
las He fired anti-aircraft guns ^at out 
bombings and ran from moiiai and artil- 
lery fire. Now he is 19 years oio ana facing 
what he said is a small war unto uself : sur- 
vival as a West Point plebe. 

In an institution devoted to war. Cadet 
Zikria is a rarity — a student who has ex- 
perienced battle. 

"He is held in a very special place," said 
Tactical Officer Jeffrey Wean. "It is not the 
norm what he has done." 

Learning Discipline 

For plebes, every minute irom 5.30 A.M. 
wake up is regimented. With tucked shirts 
and shined shoes, they must walk nu slowei 
than 120 paces a minute and hug close to the 
walls in their dormitories. They may an- 
swer upperclassmen only in full sentences. 
At mess hall, they must sit at attention and 
serve upperclassmen while trying to dis- 
creetly grab bites, laying down their forks 
between each mouthful. 

The plebe year is> a struggle for anyone. 
But perhaps for Cadet Zikria — an Afghan- 
American from Tenafly, N.J. — it ha^ been a 
httle bii harder. 

Cadet Zikria 's initiation tu war came 

amid the loosely organized guerrillas 
in eastern Afghanistan. The resist- 
ance fighters were successful against 
great (xlds, eventually forcing Soviet 
troops from the country, but there 
was a casualness to their life in the 
mountains -- no regimented meals, 
no dress code, few orders to follow. 
Cadet Zikria's group once sat out a 
bombing raid sipping tea. Only two 
ranks existed — commander and 
mujahed. The guerrillas followed 
their commander because of his age 
and battle experience, but they could 
openly disagree with him and often 
did. 

'Do-What-You-Want Zikria' 

That is not the way things work at 
West Point. Once, Cadet Zikria took 
an upperclassman's preference for a 
particular soft drink too casually and 
served the wrong drink. As discipline, 
he had to "walk the area" — march 
alone shouldering a rifle in a court- 
yard — for two hours. 

Before his solo march, he shined his 
shoes and his brass "as if my life de- 
pended on it." He said he got the 
same "feeling of adrenaline" that he 
got under fire in Afghanistan. 

"The area ■— it's almost like 
death," said the six-foot tall teen-ager 
with black hair. 

Since the incident, upperclassmen 
have nicknamed him "Do-W^at-You- 
Want Zikria." 

Loosely Structured Life 

"Cadets have to learn to take or- 
ders, to study, to be soldiers," said 
Officer Weart. "It's a long one-year 



process and Zedc has just started 

out." 

Cadet Zikria was bom in the United 
States and spent six years in Afghani- 
stan as a child. It is not uncommon 
for Afghans in their 20's and 30's who 
have settled in the United States to re- 
turn briefly to fight in Afghanistan, 
but few teen-agers have done so. 
Cadet Zikria joined the guerrillas 
during the summer after his junior 
year in high school, attracted by the 
adventure, the excitement and the be- 
lief that the guerrillas were fighting 
for a just cause. His parents are re- 
lated to the leaders of two moderate 
guerrilla groups. 

He went as a translator for Western 
journalists but was handed a gun and 
so also fought alongside the guerril- 
las. He went on a monthlong series of 
hit-and-run operations against Soviet 
posts. He spent a month on a recon- 
naissance mission to gauge the 
enemy's troop movements. 

Life, he said, was loosely struc- 
tured around prayer five times a day. 
Before attacks, the guerrillas gath- 
ered around the commander and 
shouted battle cries. 

Unimaginable War 

There was occasional sloppiness. 
"We were huddled on top of a ridge 
attacking a post," Cadet Zikria re- 
called. Unexpectedly, mortar rounds 
slammed into their position from be- 
hind. "No one knew about this Soviet 
post," he said. "Everyone scattered, 
haphazardly running for cover. The 
attack was aborted." 

His classmates frequently ask him 
whether he ever killed anybody. "I 
was shot at and I shot at people," he 
said, but he does not know whether he 
killed anyone. 

He said war is unimaginable. To 
survive, he said, he learned to con- 
quer fear and panic. 

"War is like a fog," he said. "Most 
of the time, you're trying to figure out 
what's going on." 



Jean-Pierre Hocke 




Quits 



Allegedly 
he used the 
Danish 
contribution 
to a fund 
set up by 
Nordic 
countries 
for refugee 
education 
to pay for 
entertainment 
& 1st class 
air travel 



UNITED NATIONS. Oct, 26 — The 
United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees has resigned in a scandal 
over allegations that he misused 
agency money to pay for entertain- 
ment and first-class air travel for him- 
self and his wife, officials said today. 
■» * * 

Mr. Hocke spent between $32,000 and 
$96,000 a year from Denmark's contri- 
bution on his entertainment and travel 
without informing the Danish Govern- 
ment or asking its permission. • • ■« 
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Gerald 
Hinte- 
regger 
was named 

Acting 
High 
Commis- 
sioner. 





His combat experience is regarded 
as both a strength and a weakness by 
his superiors at the Miliury Acad- 
emy. 

The guerrillas' lack of discipline 
contradicts the lessons of West Point. 
Better regarded at the Academy is 
what he learned on forced marches 
through deserts and mountains that 
left him near exhaustion and wracked 
by thirst. There was no option but to 
keep going. Such perseverance has 
helped him at West Point, his superi- 
ors say. 

Cadet Zikria now ruefully admits 
that after having been disciplined 
once, he has learned his lesson and 
sees the benefits of teamwork and 
meticulous attention to detail. 

"You have to be flawless, you can't 
make mistakes." he said. "Mistakes 
can mean death in real war. This 
place teaches you to persevere 
through anything — to drive on." 

Cadet Zikria, who plans to major in 
engineering and international affairs, 
likes the idea of being part of the 
West Point tradition and considers it 
important to serve his country. His 
guerrilla companions were thrilled 
about his going to West Point. A Mus- 
lim who keeps a copy of the Koran on 
his dormitory room desk, he is con- 
cerned about Afghanisun's future 
and plans one day to build bridges 
and roads there. 

"There is a lightness of life there," 
he says. "It is like the clothes. They 
are loose, they flow, they are airy. 
That's the way life is. But here, it's 
broken up into time intervals and 
formations." 

NYT 10/16 
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1 BIA on 10/12 was 
t pleased that the 
I well-known US 
I politician 

"Kaliber Pill" 
[a.k.a. Claiborne 
Pell] was in 
favor of a 
peaceful solu- 
tion of the 
Afghan issue. 
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RECEmr PUBLlC^TlQf\l5 



"Afghanistan: The Trajectory of Int'l 
Alignments" by Robert Canfield in 
MIDDLE EAST JOURNAL 43, #4, Autumn 
1989. 

Forthcoming* articles by Barnett Rubin: 
"Afghanistan Since the Geneva Accords" 
in the December 1989 issue of CURRENT 
HISTORY; "Afghanistan: The Frag- 
mentation of a State and Chances for 
Reconstruction" in the Winter 89-90 
issue of FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 

Zalmay Khalilzad will also have an 
article in the December issue of 
CURRENT HISTORY. US policy towards 
South Asia will be the topic. 

LE SUICIDE ET LE CHANT (Popular 
poetry of Pashtoon Women) by S.B. 
Majrouh, translated from the Pashto 
& adapted by the author & Andre Vel- 
ter, Mont-de-Marsan, les Cahiers des 
Brisants, 1988. 65 pp. 70 Ff. ISBN 
2-905395-64-8. 

"Afghanistan: back to tribalism or on 
to Lebanon?" by Olivier Roy in THIRD 
WORLD QUARTERLY, October 1989. (See 
abstract on p. 32) The publication is 
available from TWQ, 13th Floor, New 
Zealand House, 80 Haymarket, London 
SWIY 4TS, United Kingdom for $30/yr. 
Individual issues are $9 + $1.50 
psotage & handling. 

THE LAND AND PEOPLE OF AFGHANISTAN by 
Mary Louise Clifford in the Portraits 
of the Nations Series, J.B. Lippin- 
cott. New York, 1989. [We haven't seen 
this one but we think it's a reprint 
or a rewrite of the 1973 update of 
the book originally published in 1962.] 

"Nomadic Pastoralists & Sedentary Hosts 
in the Central & Western Hindukush 
Mountains, Afghanistan" by Daniel Bal- 
land in HUMAN IMPACT ON MOUNTAINS, edit- 
ed by Nigel Allen, Gregory Knapp & 
Christoph Stadel, Rowman & Littlefield, 
Totowa, NJ, 1988. Pp 265-291. 
Balland also contributed an article on 
"Le declin contemporain du nomadisme 
pastoral en Afghanistan" in NEUE BEITRAGE 
ZUR AFGHANISTANFORSCHUNG, edited by 
E. Grotzbach, Schrif tenreihe der Stiftung 
Bibliotheca Afghanica, Bd. 6, Liestal 
1988. Pp. 175-198. 
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"Why Are We in Afghanistan?" by Robert 
Wright in THE NEW REPUBLIC, Sept. 4, 1989. 

LE GUIDE DE L 'AFGHANISTAN by Bernard 
Dupaigne & Gilles Rossignol, Lyon, Ed. 
La Manufacture, 1989. 150 Ff . 

"Afghanistan: The Last Thirty Years," 
papers from a November 1988 Paris con- 
ference, appeared in CENTRAL ASIAN SURVEY, 
Vol 7, nos. 2/3, 1988. 

THE WAR IN AFGHANISTAN: AN ACCOUNT & 
ANALYSIS OF THE COUNTRY, ITS PEOPLE, SO- 
VIET INTERVENTION & THE RESISTANCE by 
Olivier Roy & Andre Brigot, transl. by 
Mary & Tom Bottomore, London, Simon & 
Schuster, 1988. 155 pp. ^7.95. 

The Soviet invasion of Afghanistan & in- 
ternal affairs relating to India, Paki- 
stan & Afghanistan from the early 1980s 
are discussed in the final 3 chapters of 
DAS ERBE DER GROSSMOGULN: VOLKERSCHICKSALE 
ZWISCHEN HINDUKUSCH & GOLF VON BENGALEN 
by Hans Walter Berg, Hamburg, Hoffman & 
Campe, 1988. 336 pp. DM 38. 

Issue number 11, Summer 1989, is the last 
one of AFGHANISTAN a Quarterly Magazine 
published by the Afghanistan Information 
Office, 290-292 Pentonville Road, London 
Nl 9NR. The issue contained the following 
articles: "Descent into chaos" by Julian 
Gearing, "The Jihad's last gasp?" by Ian 
MacWilliam, "The folly of Jalalabad & a 
choice for the West" by Guy Brailsford, 
The Russian exit from Afghanistan" by 
Richard Pipes, "Kabul's Winter Soldiers" 
by David Isby, "Wahabis in Afghanistan" 
by Tim Weaver, "Human Rights for the Af- 
ghans" by Anthony Hyman, "The Province of 
Badghis" by Bruce Wannell, "Working To- 
gether" by Peter Marsden, & "The BBC & 
Afghanistan" by Gordon Adam. The publi- 
cation was edited by Julian Gearing. It 
was a good one & we shall miss it. 
The resources of the Afghanistan Infor- 
mation office will still be available 
for journalists & other interested in- 
dividuals from Afghanaid at the address 
listed above. 

Publications issued by the ROA Senate: 
"History of Councils of Afghanistan" 
by Abdullah Mehraban, & "Nat'l Deli- 
verance & Gaining of Independence." 



CASSETTES 



AFGHANISTAN - THE UNTOLD STORY explains 
the origins, causes & consequences of 
the Afghan war & captures 2 decades of 
history in a VHF, slide/ tape video (18 
minutes) . It is available from Afghan- 
aid, 1st Floor, 290-292 Pentonville Rd. , 
London Nl 9NR, Great Britain, for i7.50 
plus postage & handling (82p in the UK.)« 

MUSIC OF AFGHANISTAN by Shah Wali Tara- 
nasaz will be available in December on 
an audio cassette from the World Music 
Institute, 109 West 27th Street, Rm 9C, 
New York, NY 10001, for $10. 



Vol. 1, #2 of THE AFGHANISTAN STUDIES 
JOURNAL, edited by Grant Farr, con- 
tains articles about & by Louis 
Dupree, articles on women, health care & 
primary education & an historical 
photo section. The JOURNAL would 
like photos of places & people with 
historical significance for Afghani- 
stan for possible future publication. 
If you'd like to share your photo- 
graphs, contact the Center for Af- 
ghanistan Studies at the University of 
Nebraska at Omaha, Omaha, NE 68182. 
Subscriptions to the JOURNAL are $10/yr 
(two issues). 



AFGHANISTAN: EXILES IN SEARCH OF A STATE, by Barnett Rubin. This paper was part of a 
panel on governments in exile presented at the American Political Science Assn's annual 
meeting in Atlanta, Aug 31 - Sept. 3, 1989. 

Effective control of state power in Afghanistan has always depended on access to resources 
outside the territory of the state. This, together with the divisiveness of the tribal 
social structure, is a reason that in the past prominent exiles from the royal family have 
been able to return and assume power after a war or revolt they did not lead or start, 
for example. Dost Moh'd Khan, Abd-ur-Rahman Khan & Nader Shah. None of these, however, 
formed a government in exile. The Peshawar alliance and its Pakistani and Saudi backers 
hoped that by forming an "interim government," this group of exiles could similarly take 
power in Kabul. But this has not occurred. The main reason is that these leaders, unlike 
past exiles from the royal family, have been unable to gain the support of the various 
groups of fighters (mujahedin) inside the country, despite the nominal allegience of most 
of the latter to the Peshawar parties. 

AFGHANISTAN: BACK TO TRIBALISM OR ON TO LEBANON? by Olivier Roy. This article appeared 
in the October 1989 issue of the THIRD WORLD QUARTERLY. 

Following Soviet withdrawal, Afghanistan will not simply revert to the traditional tribal 
politics of the pre-war period. The war entailed a politicization of traditional society; 
there are now political parties inside Afghanistan, even if these parties express to a 
certain extent a traditional segmentation. The war brought also a new leadership, which 
is altering the secular tribal structures. Ethnic identities took a new shape through 
the process of war. The influence of the Pushtun has diminished: the war has had the 
effect of strengthening the self-assertion of other ethnic groups, especially the Tajiks, 
Hazaras and Uzbeks. On the other hand, the traditional segmentation of the society has 
not disappeared and is now expressing itself through the new political structures, in- 
cluding political parties. The mujahedin have never been able to replace a traditional 
structure by a modern political one. 

The war brought considerable social changes. Afghanistan, which was an overwhelmingly 
rural society, has undergone a process of urbanization through internal migrations and 
through emigration outside the country. The divisions which have developed have been 
exacerbated by the influence of Pakistan, the USSR and Iran, each country playing both 
ideological and ethnic cards. 

The provisional mujahidin gov't established in February is not a credible political al- 
ternative. The future of Afghanistan lies in the hands of the big mujahidin field 
commanders. 32 
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Disabled children flown 
to FKG for treatment 



KABUL, JULY 18, (BIA) 
On the belli of • Joint 
cooperation protocol bet* 
ween the Afghan Red Cr> 
escent Society and the 
Peace Village Aasoelatioa 
of FUG, the fourth gro- 
up of disabled children 
flew yesterday to that co- 
untry. 

The group consisting 
of 20 children, went to 
FRG for treatment along 
with the delegation of 
the P«ace Village. 

A source of ARCS said 
that according to the pr^ 
otocol, the teenagers 
who have been disabled 
as a result of war and 
whoee treatment is not 
possible inside the eoui>> 
try. are sent to fRG. So 



far a total number of M 
children have been sent 
in three grotqis to TRO, j 
out of whom 2S have r»* , 
turned back home after ; 
the treatment and recov^ ! 
ery. ! 

The source added, that | 
under the agreement co> ; 
neluded between the i 
ARCS and the PVA ol 
7RG, the construction 
work oi an orthopedic 
center for disabled child* 
ren will soon begin in 
Kabul with the monetary 
and technical assistance 
of FVA. With the compl- 
etkm of this surgery cen- 
tcr the disabled diildrcn 
will be treated and cured 
inside the country. 
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qt ankno wn soldiers in Kabul city. | 



Faculty of Engineering eonducts 1st 



The cxankination of the 
first academic semester of 
the Faculty of Engineer- 
ing of the Univergity of, 
Kabul, after its rehabili- 
tation has started on Au> 
gust 26. 

The examination of the 
first academic semester 
has ulso started in all 
Faculties of the Universi- 
ty of Kabul. 

The Faculty of Enginee- 
ling after a long time el- 
apse will offer skillful 
graduates in different te- 
chnical and engineering 
fields like befbre at high 
•tandards. 

In an Interview associate 
professor Dr. Attah Moha- 
mmad Nazar, dean of the 
Faculty of Engineering sa- 
id about the teaching 
methods and the prepara- 
tion of the students for 
the examination" This ye- 
ar, the Faculty of Engine- 
ering of the University of 
Kafbul after a sevei>>year 
elapse was rehabilitated 
due to the request of a 
number of students and 
professors of the Unlvera. 
Ity of Kabul In accor- 
dance with the resolution 



semester exam 



of the Council of Ministe- 
rs of the RA. More 
than 200 young students 
were enrolled at the start 
of the first semester. 
The Faculty has sUrted 
with the similar program- 
me and syllabus as before. 
The departments of Civil 
Engineering, Archeticture, 
Mechanical Engineering 
and electricity have beein 
rehabiliUted and the 
student* follow the cour- 
ses in general in the fir- 
st three semesters. 

They will be classified 
to different departments 
according to their own in- 
terest in the second se- 
mester of the second aca- 

deniic year. There are. 
21 academic staff in the 
Faculty of Engineering 
who are also teaching in 
the Faculties of Natural 
Sciences and Geo-Sden- 
c«i as well. The Faculty 
la faced with lack of lab- 
oratory equipments and 
tcdinical engineering eq- 
uipments is seriously nee- 



ded. We are in contact to 
solve this deficiency with 
the help of the Ministry 
of Higher and Vocational 
Education and Kabul Un- 

iversit^. We will also be 
looking forward for help 
from the international or- 
ganisation not to spare th- 
eir cooperation as be- 
fore, with the Faculty of 
Engineering Attah Moho- 
nnnod Nazar added. 

The standard of this 
Faculty before it was clo- 
sed was very high. Th- 
erefore .with due consid- 
eration of the previous st- 
andards of this Faculty, 
it is rehabilitated and we 
shall try to train the stu- 
dents at that level. The st- 
udents who have enrolled 
this year are mainly boys 
they are very much atte- 
ntive and interested to 
attend tlieir classes. The 

students were anxiously 
waiting to attend their cl- 
asses during the Univers- 
ity vacation. Among the 
214 students enrolled at 
the Faculty 202 students 



' are eligible for the final 
semester exam which will 
last for three weeks, 
and at the end, the seco- 
nd femester will begin. 
We wiU continue our cou- 
rses, but the only way of 
students success depends 
upon their endeavour. Co- 
ntinuous following of the 
classes lack of absence, 
observing discipline and 
constantly working will 
' be the only way of their 
success. Fortunately our 
> students are keen in obs- 
erving the regulation of 
the Faculty in this seme- 
ster, which was admired 
by the rector of the Univ- 
ersity of Kabul and pro- 
fessors and staff. 

Daily class work is a go- 
od method which dir- 
ects the students towar- 
ds success. As it was 
decided at the beginning 
of the semester we did 
not admit those students 
who are not interested to 
attend their classes. 

Our students are higly 
interested in attending th- 
eir classes regularly th- 
ey are intelligent students 




Or. Atlik JMimm a rt 
Nam. 



and could 
asses. 



follow the cl- 



This semester, we are 
in fact all satisfied. If we 
can follow this process th- 
at we have started this 
year, we will definitely 
be able to offer outstan- 
ding engineers in various 
fields of engineering in 
near future. 

9/5 _ 
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THE KAOULUMES 



A folkloric typicalism in 



Abdtil was born in a 
well-known body with 
red cheeks blue eyes in a 
poor family in a dark pe- 
riod of our coantry in 
one of the old districts of 
Kabul city called Shor 
Bazar. From hi* early 
age he stood in such 
a condition *o show the 
people and his neighbou- 
rs the way of his work, 
ability and how to spend 
the day in his father's 
shop near the furnace 
in hot and cold days. 
The smith's forge hav.ng 
much heat in summer 
days. His father as an ir- 
on smith was a tough 
and harsh man. Days 
and nights from dawn to 
dusk he Intended to wo- 
rk and mak^ shovels, 
hitchets, hammers, axes, 
chains sickles, ptctt, ir. 

ying pans ('or Tooking 
bread), ....etc. 

Abdul was pounding, 
beating and melted and 
heated metals on anvil to 
give it shape. There was 
a carpenter's shop by 
the name of Sufi Samad, 
who was usually looki- 
ng to iron smith's 
shop meaningfully. Af- 
ter selling an axe or a 
pick, the buyer was cus- 
tomarily going to the ca- 
rpenter's shop as per 
explanation of the iron 
smith in order to put a 



Af ghan liying 



helve in his pick, or sh- 
ovel. 

To some of the people 
as the shopkeepers this 
business looks some how 
rather wonderful and 
strange things. The fath- 
er of Abdul was a harsh 
warden. Abdul who later 
became Kaka _ Abdul 
(Uncle) suffered the pa- 
ngs of hunger and burn- 
ing forge Li the shim. 
He was always busy, ea- 
ch and every day his 
customers were amazed 
at his tolerance and at 
his strength. Days 'and 
nights, weeks, months 
and years have been 
being passing. When he 
grew up and was young 
enough, his father decid- 
ed to engage him wiHk a 
girl, one of his relatives 
by the name of Fatema. 
In the meantime Abdul 
was a staunch supporter 
of his father and as a co- 
worker in his shop, Was 
always boiy. 

After dapdnf of yaara 

the time of the wedding 
approached and one day 
one of the relatives who 
was a bread seller 
informed Abdul in his 
shop to organize eve- 
rything and make arra- 



ngements to purchase je- 
wellery and other es- 
sential materials for 
the wedding and too, su- 
bmit the cash amount 
to the father of the bri- 
de which was promised 
prior to the engagement 

During these periods 
Abdul was very fond and 
eager to visit his fiancee 
and repeatedly request- 
ed his father to do so. But 
his father refused his 
requests. Once Abdul 
was very busy in a 
hot afternoon Of a su- 
mmer day beating a 
heated iron with a he- 
avy hammer in his shop, 
the sister of his fiancee 
came and brought a note 
in which she wrote: 

"We were engaged for 
the last three years 
and so far you are una- 
ble to arrange the items 
ordered by my father for 
the wedding. If you live 
in anonymity and earel- 
estness, my father will 
take a decision.'* 

Abdul kept the note 
and late at nlg^t when 
all member* of the' fa- 
mily-, were preaent, Ab- 
dul handed over with 
great respect the note 
to hia father. Hia fat- 



her promised to pro- 
Vide everything for 
a wedding ceremony. 
Abdul was quite young 
and handsome, too, Fa- 
tema was the most 
be?utiful girl in that 
district, the fame and 
newt of her beauty was 

spreaoing day-by-day 
in the neighbourhoods. 
Abdul was amaze<) and 
did not know what to 
do. Lately he decided to 
responed the note of 
his fiancee, and wrote. 
"With due respect I kin- 
dly request you dear 
if you please let me 
be busy with my job In 
the shop, because at pr- 
esent we can not me- 
et all the expenses of 
the wedding and do not 
bear to manage and supp- 
ly the items ordered by 
your father prior to 
our engagement In 
order to gain enough 
money to enable me 
to provide all the basic 
things for the marriage, 
within more seven mo- 
nths, next spring I will 
arrange for the wedding. 
At the foot of his note he 
wrote the following poem 
reads as: 

My fiancee was not 
aware of her beauty 
The offspring of the 
one who made the "lirror 
ihottld bt broken". 



Over 6,000 
youth volunteer 
to military 
service 

^rom July 10, over 700 
youth in Faghlah have 
voluntarily enlisted in 
the provincial military 
commissariat and were 
dispatched to the units 
and detachments of the 
aimed forces. 

Similarly from ApriJ 
10. 5560 youth 
M Laghman pr- 

ovince have been registe- 
red in the military com^ 
miisariat of the provin- 
ce and rushed to the 
ranks at the armed forc- 
es. 8oaw of those regi- 
UaUeforrf- 
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A view of Dand Aman palace in Kabal. 



Official Gazette 
publishes 2 more decrees 



KABUL, JULY 30. (BIA) 
No. 3H and dated May 
IS, 1989 decree of Pre- 
sident Najibullah on the 
modification of the article 
9 of the decree No 326 da- 
ted March S.1989 pert- 
aining to the return of the 
properties ot. repatria- 
tes, regulations for ar- 
ranging the duties and 
performances ef the Min- 
istry of Civil Aviation of 
the Republic of Afghanis- 
tan and regulations on 
the conditions and gran- 
ting of extra leave for p^ 
ticnts were published in 



the issue No 692 dated 
June 15, 1989 of the offie- 
ial gazette. 

Similarly the law of 
insurance, regulations 
for the archive depa- 
rtment of the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, adde- 
nda No 1 on the dau- 
ification fixing and pro- 
motion of the ranks of 
workers, civil sevents 
and contracted employ- 
ees were published in the 
issue No 694 dated June 
21, 1989 of the official ga- 
zette. 
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New Afghan feature film screened 



To welcome the 70th 
anniversary of the indep- 
endence of the country a 
newlv-produced feature 
film of th« Afghan film 
institute entitled 
the Trip was put on sh- 
ow recently in Zamab 
Nmdan cinema of Kabul 

At th« inaugural cere- 
money of the film prese- 
nt were Shafiq Wad- 
an deputy head of the 
Propaganda and Cultural 
Department of tihe Centr- 
al Committee of the 
PDPA, Sayed Yaqub Wa- 
•iq head of the Radio-TV 
and Cinematography 
Department of Afghanis- 
tan, acton and actresa- 
es of the film and a lar- 
ge number of the cln- 
Cfna art fms. 

At the outset of the 
ceremony Sayed Yaqub 
Waaq talked on 
the marvellious achie- 
vements of the workers of 
the cinema of the country 
and underlined the exi- 
stiAg problems and ahor- 
tcomings In this sphere. 

He appreciated the 
painstaking and hard wo- 
rk of the producer of 
the film and wished him 
further successes in his 
•ecompliahments. 

Afterwards En^neer 
Latif head of the Afghan 
Film Institute and En- 
gineer Haider Pardis ch- 
sirman of the Artists Un- 
ion of Afghanistan res- 
pectively extolled the 
meritorious works of the 
cinema experts of 
the country in upgrading 
the level of this art in Af- 
ghanistan and explain- 
ed the importance of the 
art of cinema in reflecting 
the objective realities 
of our society. 

Saieed Wurkzai the 



prodeucer of this feature 
film w*« warmly welco- 
med hy contineuoi 
applauds of the partid- 
Ipants of function. He 

talked ^* ^^"^ 
on behalf of other artt- 
•U of the country vow- 
ed all round devotion 
for producing more mer- 
itorious filna and enhanc- 
ing the quality of the 
cinema cd the country. 

At the end of the sess- 
ion as pet the decree of 
estemeed Najibullah Pr- 
esident of the Republic of 
Afghanistan, the order of 
Red Banner of the Re- 
public of Afghanistan 
was conferred by the 
deputy head of the Pr- 
opaganda and Cultura. 
Department of the CW 
PDPA to the producer of 
the film to appreciate 
his valuable works. 

In order to familiarir.e 
our readers with th's 
feature film of the Afg- 
han Film Institute, which 
was on show in Zainab 
Nindari Cinema, our co- 
rrespondent bad an inter- 
view with the talented 
producer of this film*. 
Saieed Warukzai. An exc- 
erpt of this interview is 
presented here under: 

Replying to a question 
regarding to the conune 
ncement of the work for 
the production of the ar- 
tistic film- of the Trip. 
Saieed Wurkzai said: 

Shots of this feature fi- 
lm commenced on Saur 
the 8th. 1368 HS. by 
Soniel Dath the well-kn- 
own cinema ai';'3t of 
India during his stay 
in the Republic of Afgha- 
nistan. 

This film is depicting 
the painstaking md sor- 
rowful realities of the 




Saieed Wurkzai 

Afghan society, that 

are being created by 

the vicious enemy of 
our country. 

The script of this film 
explains the courage and 
militancy, and gallantry 
committed by Afghan yo- 
uth, who despite the 
continuation of the un- 
declared war in our coun- 
try, "/ith fuU awarene- 
ss and patriotic feelings 
msh to the help of the ru- 
ral compatriots and 
make them literate and 
fulfil tiieir patriotic tasks 
against the mother la- 
nd. 

The script of this film 
is inspired by the calam- 
ities and nr^seri't's that ha- 
ve been created in our 
society ty the savage un- 
declared war, a war that 
has been unleashed agai- 
nst our country 
and against o'lr innoce- 
nt people for a decade 
and has brought about 
nothing else but tears, bl- 
ood and destruction to 
our people. 

The film starts with 
the dawn of the Sun and 
flying of a helicopter. 
Simidtaneously with th- 



the true sons of 
the country also move 
towards light and prop- 
agating knowled^. 

This film is demonstrat- 
ing vefaennent and compli- 
cated hardships numer- 
ous up* and downs of the 
life which are intiznidati- 
ng in each and every 
moment the preluders of 
light and humanism. 

Despite all these har- 
dships and hindranvces, 
the zealous youth of the 
country fearlessly pursu- 
ing their path and tak- 
ing bold strides towa- 
rds the achievement of 
their patriotic goals. 

In this film we see a 
part of the bitter realiti- 
es of our society that is 
the tragic event of a fa- 
ther fighting his son. 

Saieed Wurkzai answer- 
ing a question that weth- 
er he was faced wi- 
th difficulties or not 
during making shots of 
the film said: 

"While I was producing 
the film, during each 
and every shot of the 
film I was faced with di- 
fficiilties and problems, 
because most of the 
actors and actresses of the 
film were the newly- 
emerged ones in the 
art of our cinema, and 
this was the beginning of 
their artistic work in 
the cinema sphere and th- 
ey were not fully fa- 
miliarized with the rele- 
vant technics of film ih- 
ootiog. 

Saieed Wurkzai the 
talented film producer of 
Afghanistan answering 
to the question of employ- 
ing newly-emetiged fi- 
lm actors and actre- 
sses in his film and of 
the outcome of his work 
he said: 



"I employed the newly- 
emerged actors and aetr- 
essed in my film based 
on two reasons. First- 
ly I have confidence on 
my own mertis and abi- 
lity that I can direct my 
actors as I wish, aixl 
secondly by employing 
new stars Im my films 
I have the idea to offer 
more and more fUm 
stars 10 my people and 
pave the ground for the 
further promotion of the 
new stars and encourage 
them in this sphere. 

However, at the begi- 
nning this choice was a 
risk but I accepted and 
performed successfully 
On the other hand 
these new stars such as 
Farida, Lisa and oth- 
ers are very talented 
actresses, at the same 
time also courageous, 
principled and enthusia- 
stic ones, and they have 
much interest in their 
works. 

Such brilliant charac- 
teristics of my stars 
made me able to emerge 
successfully from the 
work and I am fully 
confident with the st- 
arring of my actors and 
actresses in the film. 

Wurkzai underlined 
that when I myself saw 
the film it inspired hopes 
in me and encouraged me 
to follow my work in the 
future too. 

This year, too, I have 
the plan to produce anot- 
her film. I havt alr- 
eady finished the scen- 
ario of this film and have 
chosen the sUrs but I 
refrain to disclose the ti- 
tle of the film and the 
name of the stars till the 
work begins. 
(BAHARAT) 8/20 



Touryalay 
Shafaq laid to 

fCit 

KABUL, MAY. 11. (BIA) 
Touryalay Shafaq one 
of the cineina founders 
of the country died yes- 
terday of a sickness tt 
the age of 48 years (pea- 
ce be upon him). 




Tarzi seminar held in Kabul 



TonryaUy Sltaf>4 



KABUL, AUG 6. (BIA) 

After the message of 
President Najibullah was 
presented, the first se- 
nuaar to commemorate 
the great scientific, lite- 
rary and journalistic 
personality of Alama Ma- 
hmoud Tarzi was ope- 
ned in the capital on Sat- 
urday in keeping with 
the national policy of the 
R«^Dlie of Afghanistan 



and in honour of the TOtb 
anniversary of independe- 
nce 

Verses from the Holy 
Quran were recited at 
the outset of the se- 
minar sponsored by 
the Journalists' Union 
in the la iter's headqu- 
arters in line with the 
programme of the Nat- 
ional Commission for 
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Decree on 



President NajibuUah 
has issued as per the ar- 
ttclp (75.15) of the c<m!sU- 
tution of the Repubiir of 
Afjzhani«t»n the folJov.;- 

medals for romrneinor- 
sving thr ~(i*h aniiiver.'?a- 
ry of !h« "iJependcnce 
of the r^un'r. 
ArtJrl- I: 

Medals for the TOL*i an- 
niversary r>f the indepen- 
dence fif the Republic of 
Afghanistan shall b» co- 
rfeiT«»d to the following 
itate employees, natioiwl 
and social figures and 
those ctwnpatriots who 
h«d displayed heroiLm 
In defending the indepen- 
dence, territorial integ- 
rity and nataonaJ sovePe^ 
ignty of the country. 

1- For high ranking of- 
ficials including \ice pr- 
esidents, memhei-s of the 
supreme council for the 



coof erring 
enforced 



edals 



defence of homeland, nK»- 
mhers of the natimiaJ as- 

"!*«mbly members of the 
cabinet. chief justice 
and members of the sup- 
re^fe court. membe- 
rs of the constitutional co- 
uncil and attorney gene- 
ral and its deputies. 

2- T,» thav citizens of 
the Republic of Afghanis- 
tan who won ti» titles 
of the hero and work hero 
of the Republic of Afgha- 
nistan. 

3- To those officers of 
the Republic of Afghanis- 
tan who have served for 
20 years in the armed for- 
ced of the Rep»iblic of. 
Afghanistan. 

4- To those offif^rs of 
the armed forces of the 
Republic of Afghanistan 
who have served for ten 
years in the combat units 



of the armed forces. 
S. To all crews of civil 

and military aviation. 
&~To those armed civil 
forces, tribnl units, militia, 
revolution .<v>i fliers and 
self defence groups who 
have displayed heroism 
in di.^charging their dut- 
ies 'n defending the hom- 
eland. 

7- To all opposition fie- 
ld ci»mmander« who joi- 
ned, under national re- 
conciliation policy, with 
the government of the 
Republic of Afghanistan. 

ft- To those soldiers whc 
have voluntarily served 
for five years in the ran- 
ks of the armed forces of 
the Republic of Afghanis- 
tan. 

9- To those outstanding 
workers and service pers- 
onnel of the organs of 



DECREE ON ISSUANCE OF 
PASSPORT TO AFGHAN CITIZENS 



President Najibullab 
has issued the foUowmg 
decree on the visit of the 
citizens of the Republic 
of Afghanistan aibroad un- 
der the state of emergen- 
cy 

ARTICLE 1: 

This decree has been 
worked out as per the 
article (5.8) of the state 
of rtrergenc for issuing 
p;i^}port t.' the citiiens 
of the Republic of Afgha- 
nistan visiting foreign 
countries. 

ARTICLE 2; 

The citizens of the Rep- 
ublic of Afghanistan who 
visit foreign countries wi- 
th an ordinary passport 
are confined to the follow- 
ing conditions. 

1— The holder of a 
passport can only travel 
two times to foreign cou- 
ntries during the validi- 
ty of the period of the pa- 
ssport 

2— Name of the eontin- 
enta or countries are wri- 
tten by the related org- 
ans on the tourist, med- 
dieal treatment or trade 
pasaporta of the peasport 
Boldcn. 

S- A PMMtiS 



out to a nomad and a tri- 
bal person who possesses 
a postponment card. 

i— Tourist passports 
arc not issued to the per- 
sonnel of the armed for- 
ces. 

5— A passport is not is- 
sued to a citizen uf the 
Republic of Afghan. sta.i 
who have not complet- 
ed the term of his nation- 
*1 and reserved services. 

The decree is not appli- 
ed to the following perv 
ons: 

A— Observing the article 
58th of the law on passf^- 
ort those who are incl\>° 
ded in the provision of 
article 32nd. 45th and 
48th of this law. 

B — Those who are inel- 
tided in the article 46th 
and 47th of the law on 
passport excluding those 
who have not completed 
the terms of their natioiK 
al services. 

C— Those officers and 
soldiers who are included 
in the artidc 27th and 
28tb of the lanr on milita- 
ry fcrrliM. 

9— The biography of 
•n applicant of a pauport 



laacd it scat only oaot for the tn. 



realisation of the provisi- 
ons of th.i decree to the 
related organs of the Mi- 
nistry of State Security 
7— The related organs 
of the Ministry of SUte 
Security are obliged to 
finalize the formalities 
within the following per- 
iod; 

A— For a period of on- 
ly three days to the ho> 
Ider of a pilgrimage and 
medical treatment passim 
ort 

For a period of 
only seven days to the 
holders of other passports. 

ARTICLE 3: 

The decree is not appli- 
ed to those citizens of the 
Republic of Afgoaiistan 
who have returned as 
per the provisioni of the 
decree 295 dated October. 
1967 of the Presidium of 
the Revolutionarf Coun- 
cil to the country and 
want to visit abroad. 

ARTICLE 4: 

This decree is 
enforced as of the date of 
its approval and publie»- 
tion in offiaial gazette. 

NAjllmnak PreMcaC «f 
th^Bcpakde «f 
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the armed forces of the 
Republic of Afghanistan 
who have served for 
over five yean. 

10- To the members of 
the national preparatory 
commission for the celebr- 
ation of the 70th annive- 
rsary of the independ^ 
ence of the Republic of 
Afghanistin. 

11- To al! generals inc- 
luding retired generals 

12- To the following em- 
ployes of st?»te. polit- 
ical parties and .social 
organisations who are 
citizens of the Republic 
of Afghanistan. 

- To those who are 
introduced by the secret- 
eriat of the commission 
for- nati'>npl reconcilia- 
tion and have pl- 
ayed a significa- 
nt role in the realizat- 
ion of the national reco- 
nciliation policy and ensu- 
ring peace in the coun- 
try. 

- To those ulama 
and clergymen who 
are introduced through 
the high council of 
ulama and clergymen of 
the Republic of Afghan- 
istan. 

- To the state employe- 
es out of rank. 

- To those outstanding 
employees of the state, so- 
cial organisations and 
political parties who are 
introduced by their rela- 
ted organs and organl-,, 
sation^. 

- To those who are int- 
roduced through their 
related organs and who 
have shown initiatives in 
socio-economic spheres 
and discharged honestly 
their dutiesL 

- To all academedans 
and professors. 

- To those outstandinf 
teachers and instructors 
who are intixjduced thro- 
ugh their related institut- 
ions- 

- To those oatstanding 
women who have render- 
ed valuable services in 
socio-economic and ctilti»> 
ral spheres and defend- 
ing the country and 
are introduced through 
All Afghanistan Women 
CotindL 



13- To ihtm foreign ci- 
tizens who lud served in 
the consolidation ci the 
international stand of the 
Republic of Afghanistan. 

Artieie 2; 

The preaidentia] Otti- 
ee is duty bound to fix 
tile number of medals 
for eveiy organ and 
organisation and submit 
them to tiie concerned so- 
urces till Aug 7, 1989. 

Article 1; 

1 - A C<»nmiaBion for 
the implementation of 
this decree should be 
set up in the CoimcU 
of Ministers, ministri- 
es, organs of the armed 

forces, national front, 
political parties anH 
socia^ organisations. 

2- Regarding article 1 
of this decree the comm- 
issions are duty bound to 

organise the diittribution 
of medals for deserving 
persons. 

3- The commissions are 
assigned to pay keen att- 
ention to determining the 
deserving persons and 
confer only one medal 
for one deserving per- 
son. 

Najtbollab 
Fresktent of the RcfMMpe 
of AfiglMuitotaii 8/8 - 



senator 
seliBcted 



KABUL AUG 29. (BIA) 

Presidential office rep- 
orts that under para sec- 
ond. Article 79 of the 
Constitution, President 
Najibullah has selected 
Mohammad Rasoul Karg- 
ar, s/o Mohammad Yas- 
in as a senator in Nation- 
al Assembly of the Repu- 
blic of Afghanistan. 



Blood 

donation 



Soma employees of -tha 
Bdaistry of fnHitier aff- 
•in have donated yester> 



4tf their 4500 ee blood to 
fta central bloed bank to 
http tfea people injured 
li the rocket shelling fir- 
ad by ttia otremlsts in 
Kabul dty. 

likewlsa^ . employ e aa 
and workers of Hoechat 
have donated 



their UOOt ce blood to tlw 
•eadenr of medical sel- 
•ncat gf umad foreaft 

To aaaist tfa^ valorooa 
and heroic peoide of 
Kbotit Division who are 
fighting witii statmchneas 
against the aggresaiaa of 
PUi mlUtaiisti,. Saudi 



Wahabis and the eztrenn 
Jjti, the employees of 
Bltt Pol proyineial party 
Mnunittee have donated 
their one day salary t» 
aeOMttt Nbw ^OOIZ of Da 
Afghanistan ^aait. 

7/20 
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7/28 - KT - Dr. Mehr Moh'd Ajazi was 
named ROA Minister of Vocational & 
Higher Education. 

8/9 - KT - The first issue of "Life & 
Law," a quarterly journal of the ROA 
Lawyers Assn. appeared recently. The 
issue, edited by Tela Pamir, has 80 
pages . 

8/13 - KT - Ustad Ghulam Nabi Natu, a 
musician, died recently. "In the reign 
of Amir Amanullah Khan he had taught 
music to the students of Habibia High 

School." 

8/14 - PT - Canada will give $14m in 
food aid to Pakistan for Afghan refugees. 

- SQg - The USSR may send the ROA new 
weapons, including MiG-29 war planes, if 
the US sends new arms to the guerrillas. 

8/17 - Hong Kong Standard - 
Interim gov't prime minister 
Sayyaf announced that guer- 
rillas fighting in different 
parts of Afghanistan will 
soon be placed under a uni- 
fied command for better 
results . 

8/19 - PT - Pravda reported 
that 14,000 Soviets were 
killed in the Afghan war. 
The figure includes the 330 
who are "missing." 1984 
was the bloodiest year - 2,300 Soviet 
servicemen died. 

8/21 - SCMP - ROA authorities expressed 
regret to the French Gov't over the 
death of Vincent Gernigon (see last 
issue, p. 8). They detained another 
French aid worker, Henri-Xavier Le- 
mire (see yjlb). 

- LAT - A picture 



of ROA defector 
Zarif who was in 
charge of Najib- 
ullah's personal 
security force. 
(See p. 8 of the 
last issue for 
details. ^ 






8/22 - KT - Najibullah appointed Wakil 
Nezamudciin to the ROA Senate. 

8/23 - KT - Moh'd Hakim 
(left) was named a Deputy 
Prime Minister. Abdul 
Karim Misaq was appointed 
Mayor of Kabul. 

- PT - The World Bank 
has cut off loans to 
Afghanistan because the 
ROA has paid nothing on 
its old loans for 6 
monthso Its old debts 
amount to $79. 2m. 

- US Sen. ' Claibone [sic] 
Pell told refugees at the Nasir Bagh 
camp that US assistance & support would 
continue until the refugees' "dignified 
return" to their country. 

- WSJ - In his most recent outline for 
ways to end the Afghan war, Najibullah 
dropped his previous insistence on a 
cease-fire before any talks. 

- SCMP - Gen. Abdul Haq Ulumi, Sec'y 

of the ROA Supreme Defense Council, 

said the US was supplying a new type 

of rocket to the rebels. 

The new rockets explode 
in midair, scattering be- 
tween 26 and 30 different 
kinds of bombs, he said. 



stepped on. General Uluin- 
said. 



One bomb explodes scat- 
tering pieces that kill people, 
another drops bombs on the 
ground that explode when 
touched, and the third bur- 
rows about 30 centimetres 
into the ground and is deto- 
nated like a mine when 



"It kills everybody with 
in 430 square feet." he add 
ed. 

General Ulumi said that 
the US and Britain started 
producing the rockets in 
1986. He said milikirv ex- 
perts were working to identi- 
fy their exact type. 



8/27 - PT - UN Sec'y Gen'l de Cuellar 
plans to confer with Pakistani & Kabul 
regime delegates at the Non-Aligned 
Nations suiranit in Belgrade in September 
to help promote an Afghan settlement. 

8/28 - PT - Syed Yaqub Agha,"Amir of 
Jamaat Islami Afghanistan," was mur- 
dered in Quetta yesterday. 

8/29 - LAT - An official of Gulbuddin's 
party accused Jamaat-i-Islami (Rabbani) 
of launching a massive attack on one 
of Hizb's bases in Takhar. The 3-week 
conflict left 300 dead. 

8/30 - SCMP - Gulbuddin resigned from 
the interim gov't, protesting the group's 
failure to hold elections. 



8/30 - PT - A Pakistani official said 
there had been a constant decline in 
foreign assistance for Afghan refugees 
since the Soviet pullout, & that the 
number of refugees had increased due 
to intensified fighting in Afghanistan. 

8/31 - HK Standard - Peshawar gov't-in- 
exile leaders met to discuss ways of 
healing rifts & to try to persuade Gul- 
buddin to change his mind about par- 
ticipating in the gov't. 

- Guerrillas launched a major offensive 
in Khost last week. Medical sources 
said that 50-60 casualties/day were 
reaching Peshawar from the Khost area. 

9/1 - HK Std - Guerrillas captured an 
ROA post at Duragi, 22 km southeast 
of Khost. Five smaller posts around 
Khost were captured Tuesday (see 9/9). 

- Af ghaNews (Jamiat) - Sayed Jamal, 
the alleged perpetrator of the Farkhar 
massacre, was arrested by Jamiat on 8/18 

9/2 - According to the Washington Post 
the US CIA has removed the head of its 
Afghan Task Force following Congres- 
sional criticism of the handling of the 
covert arms program for Afghanistan, 
[We saw a news service summary of the 
article, not the actual piece. A re- 
lated item appears on p. 13 Ed.] 

- PT - UN Sec'y Gen'l de Cuellar said 
he does not believe that any formula 
for solving the Afghan problem emanat- 
ing from the 2 superpowers would be a 
"good idea" at this stage. However, he 
thinks that Washington & Moscow could 
make an important contribution by per- 
suading all the Afghan factions to en- 
ter into a dialogue. He is pessimis- 
tic on the Soviet proposal for an int'l 
peace conference: "I am not against the 
idea but I'm not very optimistic about 
its chances." His own choice? "My pre- 
ference is the idea which works." 

9/3 - LA Daily News - Guerrilla rocket 
attacks on Kabul airport & the main ba- 
zaar killed as many as 46 people & 
closed the airport to civilian traffic. 

- LAT - The US & Pakistan have cut 
money & supplies to the 7-party alliance 
& are attempting to deliver the ma- 
terial directly to commanders inside 
Afghanistan. The hope is to encourage 



the growth of regional power centers, as 
well as to reduce the influence of extreme 
fundamentalists, particularly Gulbuddin. 
Some Afghans are skeptical about the suc- 
cess of the new approach as the Peshawar 
parties provide depots & transportation for 
the weapons. 



9/4 - LAT - In response to Peter Tomsen's 
charge last week that at least 300 Soviets 
were helping the Kabul regime. The ROA Gov't 
said there are no Soviet advisers in the 
country. "The Afghanistan armed forces 
enjoy sufficient experience & morale to 
defend the country." (Peter Tomsen is the 
US envoy to the interim gov't in Peshawar.) 
(See 10/14) 

-FT - Mujaddidi asked the Non-Aligned 
Movement to seat the Afghan interim gov't 
at the NAM summit in Belgrade. 
- The Soviet Congress of People's Deputies 
has formed a special commission to inquire 
into the reasons behind the Soviet military 
intervention in Afghanistan. The commis- 
sion is to submit its report at the next 
meeting of the Congress in Oct. 1990. 

9/5 - BIA - At the ROA Council of Ministers 
meeting it was noted that the Gov't has 
taken measures to provide Kabul citizens 
with agricultural products. Work continues 
on the poultry projects in Badambagh & 
Bagrami, the Rishkor milch cow project, the 
Darulaman bee project & the Qargha fish 
project. Incentive funds have been alloted 
for drivers of cargo vehicles. 

9/6 - HK Std - At the Non-Aligned Nations 
summit in Belgrade, Iranian delegates dis- 
rupted the discussions on the future of 
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Afghanistan by insisting that the 
country be described as "Islamic 
Afghanistan," which didn't sit well 
with the ROA & India. (See p. 14) 

9/6 - BIA - The ROA recently reopened 
the Faculty of Engineering. Dean 
Attah Moh'd Nazar oversees the 26 
staff members & 214 students. (See p. 33) 
- The Kabul bread silo, which opened 
in 1955, produces 12 tons of bread 
every 24 hours & employs 1,305 people. 

9/8 - SCMP - An ROA 

official said that 

much of Afghanistan 

is ruled by rebel 

commanders & the 

Gov't is trying to 

make deals with them. 

"Right now (rebel) field 
commanders have autono- 
my in their regions. It is a 
fait accompli," said Mr 
Najmuddin Kawyani, secre- 
tary of the central commit- 
tee of the People's Demo- 
oatic Party of Afghanistan. 

9/9 - Washington Post - The Bush Adm. 
sent a senior diplomat to talk with 
ex-King Zahir Shah on what role he might 
play in a political settlement in Af- 
ghanistan. 

The official said the administra- 
tion now wants to broaden its direct 
contacts with both the internal Af- 
ghan guerrillas and outside Afghan 
opposition figures such as the king 
and other political exiles in an effort 
to breathe life into the Afghan In- 
terim Government (AIG). 

The king "could decide this group 
has potential and the best thing he 




9/9 - SCMP - The ROA says it has won the bat- 
tle for Khost after retaking key positions 
around the town. Gen. Abdul Haq Olomi con- 
firmed reports that Kabul had received MiG-29 
& Sukhoi-27 fighter jets from Moscow, "We 
have them. They are at our disposal. But 
it has not been necessary to use them yet." 

9/10 - BIA - Soviet Ambassador Yuli Vorontsov 
ended his tour of duty in Afghanistan. 

9/12 - NYT - The Bush Adm. proposed a reduction 
in the number of refugees who could be admit- 
ted to the US from the Near East & South Asia 
from 7,000 (1989) to 6,500 (1990). 

9/13 - BIA - ROA Gov't workers receive 10,000 
tons of subsidized flour/month. 

- A training seminar on drug addicts & alcohol 
for 180 principals & vice principals of Kabul 
City schools began today. 

- PT - Khan Abdul Wall Khan, chief of Paki- 
stan's Awami Nat'l Party, offered his party's 
services to mediate an Afghan settlement. He 
announced the establishment of a "Peace Commit- 
tee," headquartered in Peshawar with offices in 
Quetta & other cities. 

9/14 - FT - Pakistani Army chief, Gen. Mir 
Aslam Beg, said yesterday that the mujahideen 
should open talks with the communists if Najib- 
ullah stepped down. He said the solution 
should be left to the Afghan people. 



could do for them, himself and Af- 
ghanistan is throw in his weight 
behind it," said the official. 

"Or he could reach the opposite 
conclusion that it has no potential 
for legitimacy and the best thing he 
could do is to set up an alternative," 
he added. "It's our first contact in 
quite a while. We'll see how it goes 
and what comes of it." 



9/10 - Washington Post - In an interview with Lally 
Weymouth, the ex-King said . he is ready to go home 
& help lead a new interim gov't. 

Zahir Shah indicated he would support Najibunah's 
ouster as part of a new coalition government. "Under 
the present conditions," he said, "the Afghan nation has 
sacrificed more than one million dead and the country 
has been destroyed. Why did they accept all this sac- 
rifice? It was their rejection of an imposed regime, 
which went against their ideology. After 10 years, how 

is It possible to share power and sit together [with the He aitidred the 

Soviet-backed leadership]. At present, it 
would not be feasible to see these [Soviet- 
backed] elements sharing power." 

The first step toward a new and more stable 
government, he said, would be to hold a loya 
jerga, the traditional Afghan assembly of tribal 
DotaUes, which he called the highest political 
authority in the Afghan tradition. "I am ready 
to participate in such an initative," Zahir Shah 
said. Althou^ the king traditionally called 
such assemblies, Zahir Shah said that as a for- 
mer king he wouldn't issue such a call by him- 
selL "It must be done by a group [of Afghan 
notatiks], of which I am a part" « « • 



Gen. Beg said that Mjlution of llic 
Afghan problem should tn? left lo 
the Afghan people. No option 
devised by outside fortes, will 
work in Afghanistan, because the 
Afghan people thein.sclves should 
be perniilted to decide for 
themselves "The recently 
pro(KJsed Zahir Shah option will 
also not work". Gen. Beg said 

"(iod is with the Mujahideen, 
and if tlicy are allowed lo decide 
for thfinsolves, they will find a 
wa> out Ci(Ki will not abandon 
llieni We may al)aiidon them Our 
friends may abandon them " But 
thev will win", he addr"* 



CSee 
ai-so 
f/17 
I p. 
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recent slaughter of rival resistance command- 
ers, allegedly by Hekmatyar's men, and said 
that if the resistance hadn't made such mis- 
takes, Najibullah's troops woukl akeady have 
defected and the war would have been won. 

Asked about fundamentalist opposition to 
him, and their argument that the resistance 
groups that fought the war should gain the 
political fruits oi victory, Zahir Shah sakl this: 
"It is natural that there are different views. 
But what is important is vt^t the majority of 
the people decide. It is not correct to say that 
those so-called fundamentalists fought 
more .... Most of those fighters didn't fight 
for a party, but to defend their faith and home- 
land." 





9/15 - LAT - The ROA released Henri- 
wavier Lemire, a 33- 
year-old French aid 
worker captured west 
of Kandahar on 8/14. 

9/16 - BIA - 126 "pious 
compatriots" left on 
Ariana Airlines for Bagh- 
dad. The Afs. 55,000 
fare for the pilgrims 
going to Karbala was paid 
by the Ministry of Is- 
lamic Affairs which sent a Ministry 
delegation with the group. 

9/17 - A large food convoy reached 
Kandahar via Herat, Nimroz, Helmand 
& Farah, dropping off supplies along 
the way. A weapons convoy had ar- 
rived earlier. 

- Felix Ermacora, Special Rapporteur 
for the Human Rights Commission, ar- 
rived in Kabul. 

- On US contact with the ex-King, BIA 
quotes a Pakistani official as saying 
that the goal of the contact is to try 
to "establish a bridge between Zahir 
Shah & the Afghan resistance." The 
official said that steps "for the cre- 
ation of a railway line so that wagons 
could go over it" should be taken to 
prepare the way for a political solu- 
tion. 

[Other com- 
ments on the 
subject. 

"The Afghan 
nation will 
never accept 
him. His 
fate will 
be the same 
as Najib- 
ullah's." 
Gulbuddin 

"Bringing 
Zahir Shah 
back instead 

of an Islamic ■fcxijedKing 
gov't is an 

insult to the Afghan peopl^" - Sayyaf , 

"He may be stupid, but he's not that 
stupid!" - Anonymous 

There are reports that Zahir Shah has 
been issued a visa for Pakistan. Ed.] 
(See also p. 12) 




9/17 - BIA - Najibullah met with Afghan 
mathematician Moh'd Sidiq Afghan at the 
Gulkhana Presidential Palace. The young 
man has created "100 inventions" in the 
field of mathematics & "From the theory 
of probability & historical table, with 
the assistance of high mathematics, he has 
proved that peace will be obtained in Af- 
ghanistan in the near future." 

9/18 - PT - Mujahideen sources say that the 
Soviets recently delivered 2 new types of 
long & medium range Scud missiles to the 
ROA. 

9/19 - BIA - The ROA Council of Ministers 
approved the import & sale of video cameras 
& recorders into Afghanistan "against the 
payment of import rights." 

9/19 - Washington Times - 
Gulbuddin accused the 
US of betraying the re- 
sistance & wrecking his 
faction. 

He said that Washington has 
started "all-out efforts, fair and un- 
fair, to enthrone the elements of its 
own liking in our war-torn mother- 
land" f » f 

"They mistakenly presume that 
we, Afghans, are so simple that we 
can't differentiate between an indi- 
vidual and a governmental act or 
omission." Mr. Hekmatyar said. 

"From the very beginning, the 
U.S. has been exerting pressure on 
the Pakistan go^/emment to divide 
mujahideen into small and ineffec- 
tive groups so that unanimous lead 
ership did not rise and come into the 
limelight." he said. 

- UN Press release - Perez de Cuellar on 
the Afghan situation: "What is needed is 
the creation of a structured Afghan dele- 
gation which will represent the will of the 
Afghans who are not represented by the 
Kabul Gov't. That is why I think it is very 
important to have the Afghan resistance to- 
gether if we want to move ahead; otherwise 
any effort will end in failure. I am 
working in that direction with my repre- 
sentative in the area, & in my contacts 
with all the parties concerned." It is up 
to the Afghan people to decide "if they want 
the King to play a role or not." 

9/20 - PT - Benazir Bhutto said it would be 
"premature" to talk of the return of Zahir 
Shah. She said Pakistan would continue to 
support the interim gov't despite its flaws. 




Gttlbaddiji Hekmatyar 



9/20 - BIA - "Facts showed that the 
PDPA is now more stronger than in 
1987-88." 

9/21 - BIA - Najibullah indicated that 
65% of the PDPA members are in the ROA 
armed forces. Gen'l Moisiev, Chief 
of Staff of the Soviet armed forces, 
arrived in Kabul for a working visit. 
- To improve life in Kabul, a "new 
mechanism" has been established. Ac- 
cording to Mayor Abdul Karim Misaq, 
"All those duties which were accu- 
mulated on the shoulder of the muni- 
cipality have been classified in 
separate & identical sections... 
Matters related to keeping clean the 
capital, placement of peddlers in 
specific corners of the city, control 
of prices & others are taken in hand." 
Housing & water supply are now under 
the "housing & city-making dept." re- 
cently established by the Council of 
Ministers. The most difficult prob- 
lem is price control. "The high in- 
flation rate is the result of the 
imperialistic undeclared war." 

9/22 - PT - Mujahideen captured the 
provincial capital of Badghis. 

9/23 - BIA commented on a Washington 
Post article blaming the rebel de- 
feat at Jalalabad on the weakness of 
the commanders. "The Western mass 
medias do not touch the original & 
basic reasons which caused the defeat 
of the opposition at all... The rea- 
sons... are nothing but national fer- 
vor & the powerfulness of the armed 
forces of the ROA." 



9/24 - BIA - Extremist rockets damaged an 
Ariana Boeing 727 as well as a UN plane 
(see 10/1). 

9/25 - PT - Mujahideen in Logar have set up 
a joint council for better coordination be- 
tween the different fighting groups. 

- BIA - The ROA & the USSR signed a trans- 
portation agreement. The USSR will send 
new vehicles to ROA firms which must use the 
vehicles to transport essential goods thru- 
out Afghanis tan ; 

9/26 - BIA - The DYOA & the Indian Youth 
Congress signed a cooperation protocol for 
1989-92. 

- The Council of Ministers approved a salary 
bonus for teachers. 

- PT - Several ROA generals, belonging to 
the Khalq faction, reportedly held peace 
talks with Gulbuddin, Gailani & Massud. 
Kabul Radio acknowledged that a "previously 
unknown organization" in Kabul has made 

secret proposals" to some gov't officials 
for ending the war. 

~ MI - Guerrillas closed a critical ROA 
supply route near Sarobi, according to a 
Jamiat spokesman. The SCMP reported that 
the mujahideen mined the road & took 4 
ROA security posts during the operation. 
In an attack launched on 9/11, Masood re- 
portedly closed the Salang Highway. 

9/27 - BIA - The ROA army in Balkh has a 
reserve unit equipped with a "different kind 
of light & heavy weapons & the unit is 
ready to participate in war in any part of 
the country." 

9/28 - NY Post - Rather unbelievable? (See 
PP- 21. 22 > 



9/28 - PT - Rockets hit a power 
station on the Kabul River near Pul- 
i-Charkhi prison causing a 20-hour 
outage to over a quarter of the 
population of Kabul City. 

- BIA quoted BBC which was quoting 
the Times of London that Gulbuddin 
runs the world's largest heroin fac- 
tory. Supposedly he started the 
operation several years ago, with 
the help of the American mafia, to 
finance the war. The same source 
said the annual production of muja- 
hid drug factories is 800 tons/year. 
[A later BIA report said the plant 
was in Rabat near the Iranian border.] 

- ROA prisons president. Ma j . Gen. 
Moh'd Atmar, reported that "the 
situation of prisons, educational 
affairs & visits with prisoners has 
been improved." There are better 
water systems & libraries in ROA 
prisons. 

- ROA Defense Minister Shah Nawaz 
Tanai said security was maintained 
on the Kabul- Jalalabad, Kabul- 
Hairatan & Kandahar-Tor ghondi 
highways. 



9/29 - NYT - ROA 



Foreign Minister 
Abdul Wakil, ad- 
dressing the UNGA, 
said that the US- 
backed guerrillas 
had lost any 
chance of winning 
a military victory 
against the ROA. 
He invited Pres. 
Bush to send an 
envoy to discuss 
a political settle- 
ment, saying his 

gov ' t now favors ^bdui Wakfl-' A«od.t«i 

a democratic *^ 
system based on political pluralism 
& a free economy." He added that 
rocket attacks on Kabul had killed 
671 people & wounded 1,014 between 
2/15 & 8/31. 

- PT - An Afghan Gov't MI 8 heli- 
copter crashed north of Kabul kill- 
ing 26. "Technical reasons" caused 
the crash. 




9/30 - BIA - The Soviets will transfer 
20,000 tons of fuel/month from Hairatan 
to Kabul, help the ROA complete the Kabul- 
Bagram & Kabul-Charikar roads & help "re- 
activate" the Salang tunnel. 

- Elections began today at Kabul Univ. & 
the Polytechnic Inst, for department heads 
& for seats on the Scientific Council of 
the Faculties. 144 candidates are vying 
for 58 departments at Kabul U. 122 will 
be elected & over 400 people are voting 
(see 10/2). 

- PT - Mujahideen delegates to a seminar 
on Afghanistan in Tehran include Sayyaf , 
& Mujadaddi. Gulbuddin was invited but 

he is inside Afghanistan. A number of Shia 
leaders, mostly from Tehrik-e-Nif az-e-Fiqh 
Jafria, will accompany the 130-member 
group. (See 10/1) 

10/1 - PT - The delegation to Tehran boiled 
down to 87, including Rabbani. 

- Af ghaNews - A UN plane was damaged at 
Kabul airport by rockets on 9/14. Benon 
Sevan, the Sec'y Genl's special representa- 
tive, was on the plane but was not hurt. 

- BIA - Since 1/1/86, over 221,000 Afghan 

refugees have returned home from India, 
Pakistan, Iran, Saudi Arabia & other 
countries, 

10/2 - BIA - Moh'd Taher Enayat was 
elected Rector of Kabul Univ.; Moh'd 
Anwar Shams was chosen Rector of Kabul 
Polytechnic. 

- Construction began on the rehabili- 
tation & rural development complex in 
the Dehsabz district of Kabul. The 
Afs. 63m project will include poultry 
farms, health & veterinary clinics, 
food storage facilities, a library, ag- 
ricultural cooperatives & technical 
workshops. 

- The Soviet share in Operation Salam 
has reached 100 rubles. 

10/3 - BIA - The Soviets will send the 
ROA 500 Kamaz trucks, on easy & long-term 
credit, & donate 196 more to accelerate the 
shipment of petroleum to Kabul. 

- PT - The interim gov't will send a dele- 
gation to the UNGA in a bid for a UN seat. 
Yunis Khalis will lead the group which will 
include Farooq Azam, the Education Minister, 
& Moh'd Yaaser, an adviser. Sayyaf will 
look after foreign affairs in the absence 

of Gulbuddin. 
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10/3 - PT - Pakistan & the USSR 
have reached an understanding on a 
draft resolution for action by the 
UNGA which calls for a political 
settlement to the Afghan situation. 
Meanwhile, Benazir Bhutto called on 
the mujahideen to broaden the base 
of their gov't & come up with a 
united stand. 




10/6 - Washington Times - An ROA de- 
fector said that Soviet pilots & new 
instructors for the promised MiG-29s 
were living in the Soviet Embassy in 
Kabul. He said some of the fliers 
are active in northern Afghanistan & 
have taken part in raids on Takhar, 
Maimana & Shiberghan. 

Besides Afghan air force planes, 
Soviet "pilots are seen flying air- 
craft with Russian markings," he 
said. 

Soviet warplanes sometimes fly 
directly from their bases in the So- 
viet Union "without prior notice," he 
said, adding that "when the Soviets 
are in the air, no Afghan jet enters 
the area." 

He said the Kabul regime encour- 
ages this particularly in the extreme 
northern regions, "maybe because 
of fuel limitations." 

- BIA - A memorial to Kaulana Jala- 
luddin Balkhi, scholar & poet of Af- 
ghanistan, will be erected in Mazar- 
i- Sharif . 

10/8 - BIA - The USSR & Finland will 
send 1,440 tons of wheat plus $507,720 
worth of other foodstuffs to Afghani- 
stan under UN auspices. [It arrived 
in Hairatan on 10/17. Ed.] 

10/9 - BIA - Nematullah Hekmati became 
the ROA's number 1 chess master, win- 
ning the chess-promoting competition 
which began last month. 



10/10 - NYT - A US Gov't report on Afghani- 
stan says that Soviet advisers are still 
involved in "all functions connected with 
the security, transportation, storage & 
launch of Scud missiles..." The Soviets 
wear Afghan uniforms. Special Afghan guard 
units patrol the perimeter of the missile 
base at Darulaman, but Afghan personnel are 
not allowed in the area. Special envoy 
Peter Tomsen said there were at least 300 
Soviet military advisers in Afghanistan. 



American officials say Afghanistan 
is receiving military supplies worth 
$250 million to $300 million a month 
from the Soviet Union. Since February, 
they say, at least 3,800 aircraft carry- 
ing food, fuel, weapons and ammuni- 
tion have arrived in Afghanistan from 
tfie Soviet Uiiion. • • « 

*An»erican military aid to the Afghan 
guerrillas is estimated to have totaled 
$600 million last year. The United 
States has spent more than $2.3 billion 
arming the rebels over nine years, hut 
|he exact amounts are secret. 



The same article, 
written by Robert 
Pear, says that 
Claiborne Pell, 
chairman of the 

Senate Foreign 
Relations Coimnit- 
tee, 6f other demo- 
crats say the war 
is stalemated & 
that the adminis- 



tration is not 
doing enough toward seeking a political 



settlement. 




Prof. Mojadldi 



7 An Administration -official said "the 
'Afghan interim government lacked le- 
gitimacy from the day it was created" 
by the rebels in February. 

Mr. Pell agreed, saying the interim 
government was flawed by the manner 
of its selection, at a convention manipu- 
lated by Pakistan's intelligence serv- 
ices. The interim government "does 
not seem to have enough military clout 
^or political support to oust" the Kabui 
I Government, he said. , 

Twelve Republican members of Con- 
gress have sent a letter to the president 
of the Afghan interim government, Sib- 
gatullah Mojadedi, urging him to hold 

elections in refugee camps and "liber- 
ated areas of Afghanistan." Such elec- 
tions would increase popular support 
for rebel leaders and enhance the inter- 
national stature of their interim gover- 
paent, the letter said. 



- BIA - Protocols between the ROA & Iran led 
to the opening of a post office at the Islam 
Qala frontier. Mail will be exchanged every 
week on Wednesdays. 

- A supply caravan full of wheat, sugar, oil, 
soap, etc., from the Soviet Union arrived in 
Kandahar from Herat. 

- "Irshad-i-Islami" (Islamic Guidance), a 
weekly which was suspended for a while, will 
start publication tomorrow. 

10/11- BIA - To honor the birth of the Prophet, 
Najibullah pardoned a number of prisoners. 

- There was a meeting of the "Commission of 
Urgent Aids of the Anti-Accident Dept." of 
the Council of Ministers to discuss the mass 
killing of civilians by extremist rockets. 
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